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More Complete Devotion to the Cause 


ERMANY’S latest atrocities should serve to fire the soul of 
every American with unextinguishable hatred against that 
aggregation of international pirates. By attacking and sink- 

ing helpless and unarmed fishing boats and passenger steamers 
containing men, women and children, peacefully and lawfully on 
the high seas, but near our own shores, Germany has committed 
the final act of piracy which will render this country merciless when 
the accounting comes with the military autocracy in control of that 
country’s destinies. 

Geronimo and Sitting Bull were savages pretending to none 
of the nobler qualities of civilization. 'They did not blasphemously 
‘all on God while murdering infants sleeping in their cradles, as 
the Kaiser has done, If their extirpation became necessary to pro- 
tect mankind, how much more essential that the Kaiser and all his 
brood and followers shall be swept from the face of the earth. 

To this end—and nothing short of this will ever satisfy the 
aroused spirit of America—our people must from henceforth firmly 
devote themselves and all they have—giving up all their possessions 
and the life of every man, woman and child in the Republie’s broad 
domains rather than that there should be any cessation of this 
mighty conflict until a repetition of its barbaric horrors shall be 
made forever impossible. 

The recent sinking of ships near the American shores is in line 
with Germany’s policy. When the Lusitania went down, joy-bells 
were rung in Berlin. When a hospital or church is bombed, and 
nurses, the sick and wounded, or helpless women and children— 
kneeling perhaps in divine worship—are murdered, shouts of exul- 
tation are heard in the streets of Germany’s capital. 

In the name of all that makes life worth the living, these things 
must stop and stop forever. If any American has heretofore 
failed to devote himself unreservedly in heart, soul, mind, energies 
and material completely to this service, the time for him to lay all 
upon the altar of his country is now. 
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No Compromise Peace with the Barbarians 


MERICANS must set their faces like flint against any peace 

suggestions coming from the ravishers of Belgium, the despoil- 

ers of France and the Lusitania murderers. The only peace 
that this nation shall ever be satisfied with is that which the President 
of the United States and our gallant Allies shall prescribe to Ger- 
many at the sword’s point. However long the way, whatever the 
cost in money and in men, we can never for a moment talk peace 
with those who have broken every covenant they have ever made and 
whose word is less valuable than dicers’ oaths. 

We entered this fight for the purpose of winning it, and our 
resolution never to stop until that end be achieved must continue 
unshakable to the end. Our expenditures in money may reach the 
stupendous sum of one hundred billions of dollars and millions of 
our gallant sons may die on the battlefields of Europe before that 
end is reached, but we must—nay, we shall—keep on unfalteringly 
until complete victory is ours, 

Eternal vigilance is said to be the price of liberty. Ours must be 
that eternal vigilance which shall insist that no peace is ever made 
with the Potsdam gang of assassins; that no American shall be found 
base enough to sit at a peace table with them and exchange polite 
diplomatic phrases with this band of pirates and cutthroats. 

We are fighting for a peace that shall reassert our own violated 
rights and that shall give protection to the nations of the world 
from the thieving and murderous propensities of a gang of inter- 
national robbers and murderers. For that peace we shall continue 
to fight until victory is gained, and in that day of victory we shall— 
one hundred millions of us with a united voice—demand that Ger- 
many be brought sternly to account, 





& 


“That These Dead Shall not Have Died 
in Vain” 


HOSE hundreds of thousands of our boys who are now in 

Kurope defending the nation’s honor and its existence, and 

the millions of others who shall follow them, will have died 

in vain unless the victory for which they are fighting and which in 
the end they will achieve shall be made complete. 

It may be as well recognized now as later that America and 

Germany are engaged in a death-struggle, and that before it shall 
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end the Teuton barbarism must be destroyed beyond the hope of 
resuscitation. ‘There must be left no possibility that America and 
the world shall again have to face the horrors of the past four years. 
To destroy the immediate members of the German military clique 
will not answer. The brutalism of which they are the consummate 
flower must be eradicated from the German mind. For this a few 
years’ penance may not suffice. A short probation as a preliminary 
to receiving Germany and Austria again into the circles of civilized 
nations would merely give to these pariahs an opportunity to plot 
fresh crimes. They would doubtless occupy the probationary period 
in getting ready for another war on a larger scale: 


“And e’en in penance plotting sins anew.” 


Since their promises can no longer be trusted, they must be 
deprived of the power of again deluging the world in blood. Wild 
animals filled with the lust of blood and destruction are either shot 
or caged. The first remedy is obviously the one which should be 
applied to the brutal leaders of the German military clique, includ- 
ing all the present excellent life-insurance risks among the male 
members of the Kaiser’s family, although conservative opinion quite 
generally favors a slower form of punishment for these guilty 
wretches. For the German people, confinement within their own 
dominions without any relations with the rest of the world for a 
generation or longer may give them enough time to change their 
spiritual and mental viewpoints. If not, the season of probation 
may be extended as may be necessary. There will be plenty of 
work for them to do in repairing the devastation they have wrought 
in France and Belgium and in earning the revenues to keep up the 
interest cost and sinking fund on the war debt of all the nations, 
which should stand as a charge against Germany in the world’s 
ledgers until completely extinguished. } 

In any event, whatever punitive measures are put into effect 
against Germany, the damage to civilization through the unholy 
ambition of that nation can never be repaired. No vindictiveness 
which the most fiendish brain could devise would atone for her 
atrocities. Only that justice conceived in the mind of Omnipotence 
can redress the wrongs she has deliberately committed. For a thou- 
sand years the very name of Germany will be accursed and reviled 
as the symbol of infamy. The innocent blood she has shed would 
incarnadine the multitudinous seas, making the green one red. No 
perfumes of Araby shall sweeten her loathsome hands, nor all the 
rains in the sweet heavens make them again white like snow. 

As the German people have themselves deliberately chosen to 
play the role of international assassins, they must accept the place 
to which history will forever assign them and bow beneath the 
irrevocable doom pronounced against them by Holy Writ: “The 
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wicked shall be cast into hell, with all the nations that forget God.” 

Our boys are going to their death in Europe not for territory or 
for money. They are dying that the right-minded peoples of the 
world may again live in security and peace. This result never can 
be assured so long as the German military clique accurse the earth 
by their presence, nor until the poison of military ambition is for- 
ever eradicated from the German mind. 

A peace that does not assure this result beyond question can 
never be accepted by the United States. Let us see to it that our 
dead shall not have died in vain. 


& 


Government Competition in Banking 


.; AREFUL observers of recent tendencies in American banking 
can not have failed to note the increasing hold which the Goy- 

ernment is acquiring on this line of business. 'The greatest 
step in this direction was, of course, the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Law, which gave the Government all but absolute control 
of the country’s banking and credit. Another step in the same 
direction was taken by the enactment of the Postal Savings Bank 
Law and the Federal Farm Loan Act. By the first measure a 
Government depository was provided for those persons, chiefly of 
foreign birth as was generally alleged, who did not have confidence 
in the ordinary banking institutions of the country. In addition to 
furnishing long-term credit facilities to the farmers, it is stated that 
the Federal Farm Land Banks also may receive deposits. This 
feature was referred to in a recent address before the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York by Hon, Myron T. Herrick, 
who said: 

“In the Federal Farm Loan system there is now about one 
national farm loan association for each of the 3,028 counties. ‘These 
associations may receive deposits from any individual, firm or 
corporation without any limit as to individual or aggregate amount. 
They can issue one-year deposit certificates at four per cent. con- 
vertible into bonds of the land banks, which bonds are instruments 
of the Government. So the Government practically guarantees 
principal and interest of the deposits. The land banks may also 
receive deposits from any individual, firm or corporation holding a 
$5.00 share.” 

Whatever may be said as to the propriety of the Federal Reserve 
and Farm Loan Acts surely it can not be claimed, under present 
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circumstances, that any real necessity exists for the Postal Savings 
Bank. With Liberty Bonds in everybody’s reach, on a payment as 
low as one dollar a week, and with War Savings Stamps procur- 
able for sums as low as twenty-five cents, there is no reason why 
anybody desiring to invest savings with the Government should not 
he accommodated, even if the Postal Savings Bank did not exist. 

Most certainly all of us wish to see the Government obtain all 
the funds needed to carry on the war; but what with unlimited tax- 
ing powers, the Liberty bonds and the War Savings Stamps, it is 
difficult to understand why it is necessary for the Treasury to go 
into competition with the existing banks in securing deposits. ‘These 
deposits, contributed by the people of the respective communities 
where the banks are located, are needed to maintain local enter- 
prises which must be sustained even in time of war; and especially 
since the banks are strong financial supporters of the Government, 
this competition becomes all the more inexplicable. 

Governor Herrick wisely points out that the way for the banks 
to meet this competition is by more effective local service and to 
strive to keep any depositor from having a dead account, 


& 


Principles in Regard to Guaranty of Bank 
Deposits 


i N the opinion of the Comptroller of the Currency there is urgent 
necessity that Congress should pass the bill providing for a lim- 

ited guaranty of deposits in national banks. In the opinion of 
the New York Clearing-House Association the bill ought not to be 
passed at all. Some of the reasons why it ought not are thus stated: 


“Such a proposition is in violation of common justice and com- 
mon fairness. .The stockholders in a bank in one locality would be 
mulcted in loss to compensate for the mismanagement of banks hun- 
dreds or even thousands of miles distant and over which no mutual 
control or relationship exists.” 


There is justice in this contention. If, however, all banks were 
members of a local organization—a clearing-house with somewhat 
broadened powers—and this organization had supervisory control 
over the member banks, the latter might assume general responsi- 
bility to depositors. In practice this responsibility would perhaps 
not amount to much, for a bank failure would be as rare as honor 
among the ruling classes in Germany. But since the Government 
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undertakes to supervise the banks and allows failures to occur, why 
should it pass the responsibility for its own shortcomings over to the 
banks? 

Another objection to the guaranty proposal made by the New 
York Clearing-House Association is less valid: 

“Our people should be allowed to exercise wholesome discrimi- 
nation in the banks they select, as well as in their business activities 
in general. Individuality and individual initiative are cardinal 
qualities of success, and these qualities would be impaired if people 
are to be taught by legislation to rely upon the Government to help 
them in their ordinary individual transactions and in the exercise of 
ordinary judgment.” 

Something superior to “ordinary judgment” is required in exer- 
cising discrimination among so many banks as exist in this country. 
Clearly one can not rely either upon the supervision exercised by 
the state or federal authorities. Such supervision is beneficial, but 
has not prevented disastrous failures. Nor can one tell by the pub- 
lished statements. Only an expert can make much out of these. 
Not infrequently a bank fails when its latest statement has shown 
a large apparent surplus. Nor can even the personnel be relied on 
entirely, for “good” men go wrong in banks as elsewhere. It has 
happened that bank officers honored by their fellow bankers have 
suddenly revealed tendencies of the worst kind of delinquency in 
managing their institutions, deceiving the very elect. Age and 
reputation do not always give assurance of safety, for the names of 
many such institutions could be recalled whose long and honorable 
careers have ingloriously ended. Of course, there are some tokens 
by which the safety of a bank may be judged; but to keep your 
funds in a bank which is always sound requires, perhaps, more than 
ordinary discrimination. That this view is widely held appears from 
the fact that many people have such distrust of their ability to pick 
a sound bank that they refuse to trust any bank whatsoever. 

If banks are to be held jointly responsible for each other’s debts 
they ought to have a large measure of supervision and control over 
the institutions whose debts they may be called to pay. Gradually 
a system embodying this principle was being evolved, but this de- 
velopment was destroyed by the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Law. 


& 


The Cause of the Rise in Prices 


A’ least as old as the hills is the controversy over the causes 
which bring about a general rise in prices. This matter has 

been made the subject of a recent investigation by a select 
committee of the British House of Commons. Some of the commit- 
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tee’s conclusions have been published in this country, and they are of 
interest, because the rise in prices not only tends in many cases to 
make living more difficult, but it is also vastly increasing the cost of 
war. 

The inquiries of the British committee show that between July, 
1914, and November, 1917, the price of food in the United Kingdom 
increased by 106 per cent., while if all of the items comprised in the 
expenditure of a working class family are taken into account, in- 
cluding food, rent, clothing, light and so forth, the increase in the 
cost of living as a whole is about eighty-five per cent. 

While the committee of investigation admits that the extension 
of bank credits due to the war has had its effect, it is to be noted 
that the stock of gold in Great Britain had decreased instead of in- 
creased, while in so far as relates to the advance in prices as related 
to the volume of outstanding currency, the committee expressly 
states that “the issue of paper currency * * * plays a very 
subordinate part.” It admits that the amount of currency has large- 
ly increased, probably by about fifty per cent., but the increase is 
the result of the growth of transactions and of prices, and is not the 
cause of them. 

The chief causes of the rise in prices are thus stated by the com- 
mittee: 

“The falling short in the supply of goods as compared with de- 
mand. 

“The expenditure of payments, made by the Government for 
commodities and services, in buying goods for private consumption.” 


In a paper on “Inflation,” published in the “American Economic 
Review,” Professor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton University in- 
vestigates a phase of the same subject. He finds, for example, that 
the percentage of cash reserve to total deposits in banks has declined 
from 12.5 per cent. in 1910 to 10.6 per cent. in 1917; bank deposits 
have increased by sixty-eight per cent. for the period 1913-17; total 
clearings increased eighty-one per cent.; the total monetary circu- 
lation for 1917 was forty-five per cent. more than in 1913, an in- 
crease of about seventy-six per cent. in the gold circulation since 
1913, as compared with forty-five per cent. in the total circulation 
and twenty-one or twenty-six per cent. in the growth of business. 
The reduction in required bank reserves and the ease with which 
funds may be procured of the Federal Reserve Banks are also fac- 
tors which are noted by Professor Kemmerer. 

That an actual rise in wholesale prices has taken place is a 
matter of common knowledge. Professor Kemmerer gives a table 
of index numbers showing 99 in 1910 and 178 in 1917. In con- 
cluding his examination of the various factors mentioned Professor 
Kemmerer says: 
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“We have now examined the more important evidence as to the 
extent of inflation in the United States, and as to its causes, and 
have found reasons for believing that there has been a very sub- 
stantial inflation of the currency and circulating credit of the United 
States since the war broke out, but more particularly during the 
years 1916 and 1917, and we have seen how this inflation has found 
expression in a very great rise in general prices affecting all sorts 
of commodities.” 

While admitting that inflation has some advantages, such as 
tending to check consumption of luxurious articles through a rise in 
their price, Professor Kemmerer points out this danger: 

“Inflation creates a dangerous optimism in the financing of the 
war, for it lulls the public, and often the authorities themselves, into 
the belief that it is getting the necessary wherewithal for financing 
the war more fully and more easily than it really is. If we inflate 
our circulating media enough we can doubtless float any loan we 
undertake. We can secure any sum of money we set out to secure, 
but that does not mean we shall secure the munitions, supplies, and 
labor, the obtaining of which is the only purpose of the Government’s 
securing the money. The money, of course, is only a means to an 
end. If we fail to secure the end itself, it avails little that we have 
secured what we originally thought would be the means. If we set 
out to obtain twenty billion dollars, the sum needed to meet impera- 
tive war expenditures for a given period, assuming a given price 
level, and if in securing that money, we so inflate the currency as to 
raise the prices of the things the Government wants twenty-five per 
cent., we will have ‘a successful loan flotation,’ and be able to pat 
ourselves on the back that everything is going well, and that more 
rigorous economies in consumption are no longer necessary; but 
we will fail in our loan, for the Government will have secured only 
eighty-cent dollars, or, in real purchasing power, only sixteen bil- 
lion dollars instead of the twenty billion dollars actually sought for. 
We will have deceived ourselves, and such an optimistic delusion will 
be an obstacle in the way of those drastic economies in consumption 
and that nerve-racking speeding up of production that are so urg- 
ently needed for the successful prosecution of the war.” 


& 


. 7 99 
Thrift and “Business as Usual 
M* Y people are deeply concerned over the efforts being made 


by the Government to limit non-essential production and to 
increase the production of those goods indispensable to the 
successful prosecution of the war. It may be admitted that the term 
“non-essential industries” is inaccurate, as most terms are; but it 
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probably fairly characterizes what people mean by the expression. 
A better term might be “least essential industries. 

What is meant by either of these terms, in present discussion, is 
those things not needed in some way to help in winning the war. 

A little reflection will convince anybody that there are many 
things to which most of us are accustomed that might be dispensed 
with. There is chewing-gum, for example. But those who favor 
“business as usual” will tell you that unless the maximum of chew- 
ing-gum production is maintained the manufacturers of that article 
and the workers engaged in its production will not have the money 
with which to pay taxes and to buy Liberty Bonds and Thrift 
Stamps. Perhaps, however, this loss would be more than offset by 
the greater purchase of Thrift Stamps and Liberty Bonds and the 
increased taxes which could be paid by the millions who are now 
buying the chewing-gum, paying for the cost of its production 
and a profit on its sale. But the argument is fallacious in another 
respect. How does anybody know that if those now engaged in 
the chewing-gum industry were to devote their ener gies to the pro- 
duction of some more useful article needed in defeating Germany, 
they would not make as large a pr ofit as they are now making? 

The article mentioned above is taken at random; obv iously there 
are other articles even less essential. The list might be almost in- 
definitely extended without trenching on any of the real necessities 
of life. 

Stated concretely this whole matter may be thus summed up: 
if there is enough material, labor, capital and credit to furnish the 
Government with all the supplies needed to win the war, and also 
enough material, labor, capital and credit to provide the people with 
the necessities and also the less essential things, why then there is no 
reason to curtail the production of the latter. 

Of raw materials of nearly every sort this country has an abun- 
dance. But raw material that can not be utilized has no value be- 
yond that of a reserve stock. Coal in the ground furnishes no en- 
ergy to turn factory wheels. As to capital and credit they will have 
to be conserved if the country’s prosperity is to be maintained. By 
careful management we may have enough to carry us through the 
war. Certainly there is none to waste. Have we all the labor 
needed? Thoughtful men hold the view that our production of 
food, ships and war material could be greatly increased if there were 
an addition to the labor supply. This we can only have by importa- 
tion, by putting the idle to work (not a great number in the aggre- 
gate), by more largely employing women and children, or by setting 
labor free from the least essential industries—the latter the most 
obvious and effective remedy, for we are thus releasing capital, 
credit and materials as well as labor. 

All these matters are very clearly reasoned out in an article in 
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this issue of THe BANKERS MAGAZINE from the pen of Professor 
C. C. Arbuthnot of Western Reserve University. It will repay a 
vareful reading. 


& 


Financial Relations Between the United 
States and Canada 


HE very large Canadian debit balance originating on account 
of trade relations between this country and the Dominion can 
no longer be adjusted, as formerly, out of credit balances 

created by our northern neighbor through exports to the mother 
country. This fact has quite seriously affected the value of Cana- 
dian currency in our markets. The difficulties of the matter were 
thus referred to in a recent address of Sir Herbert Ames, M.P. of 
Montreal, delivered before a meeting of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce: 

“Take the exchange situation. Canada last year sent to Great 
Britain her products, mostly food and munitions, to the value of 
$860,000,000. She imported of British goods about $80,000,000. 
That is our exports to Great Britain exceed our imports to the 
extent of $780,000,000. 

“In our dealings with the United States, however, these condi- 
tions are reversed. While we took $790,000,000 of your products, 
we were able to send you only $440,000,000 of ours, thus creating 
an adverse trade balance against us of $350,000,000. Now in 
normal times it would have been possible to use our credit in London 
to offset our debt with you, but such procedure is impossible to-day. 
Britain cannot settle her trade balances in cash. So the balance of 
exchange as between our two countries is heavily against Canada, 
and our Canadian dollar is at a discount in the American market.” 

Sir Herbert Ames pointed out that either we must grant Can- 
ada additional credits or that his country must cease to import 
American goods, adding that Canada much preferred that the 
former course be taken. He also urged that the United States 
should make use of the very large facilities which Canada already 
has for supplying war materials of various kinds. While realizing 
the necessity which now exists in this country for discouraging 
public borrowing, Sir Herbert said: “Let it be remembered that 
Canada before the war was a borrowing nation, The public works 
‘arried on by our governments, railway and public service corpora- 
tions came from Great Britain. This source of supply has been 
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cut off. Yet there are still legitimate developments which require 
capital. For us there is but one place to seek it, and that is from 
you.” 


The eminently practical character of the present situation was 
thus referred to: 


“TI make my plea on grounds not only sentimental, but eminently 
practical. I claim that it is greatly in the interest of the United 
States that Canada come through this war without suffering serious 
financial impairment. In pre-war days we were your second 
largest customer, and will doubtless after the war occupy the same 
position. In view of our common future and of the trade relation- 
ships which after the war will grow up between us, we appeal to 
you to help in keeping Canada in a sound financial position.” 


It is too obvious to require argument that any serious impair- 
ment of Canada’s industrial and financial situation would react 
unfavorably upon this country in the long run if not immediately. 
Just now there are special reasons why the productive activities of 
the Dominion should be sustained at their highest capacity, for the 
Allies need every bit of help that can be afforded from this source. 
On the ground of close relationship, our economic policies should 
have careful regard for the prosperity of Canada, and, as Sir Her- 
bert Ames observes, there are eminently practical reasons for such 
codperation now. 


& 


An Impolitic Measure 


HE section of the War Revenue Act which imposes additional 
charges on second-class postal matter divides the country into 
a series of zones for the purpose of determining such rates, 
requires a separate rate on reading matter and advertising contained 
in publications coming within the second-class designation, and 
which further complicates matters by imposing a different rate of 
postage for a series of years, is a piece of very unwise legislation. 
This is said wholly irrespective of the fact that the increase in 
second-class postal rates contains an element of injustice under 
present conditions in the publishing business. 
Objections to the measure in question rest upon far more import- 
ant grounds. 
One of the most cherished possessions of this country consists 
in the prevailing spirit of nationality. That spirit existed before 
the war, but has been vastly intensified by the mighty struggle, 
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for we all have been made to realize as never before how vital is 
national unity to national existence. 

What have been some of the important factors in producing 
this spirit of nationality? We are not of one race or clime, but of 
many races and climes. We have not all spoken the same language, 
but many languages. Our interests were not always the same, at 
least apparently, as witness the conflict between the agricultural and 
manufacturing sections. Even our ideals of the functions of gov- 
ernment itself are not everywhere the same. 

And yet, despite these and other differences, there is an 
undoubted spirit of Americanism abroad in the land, which may be 
felt as clearly in the farthermost South as in the farthermost North 
—on the Atlantic and on the Pacific shores. 

Answering the question raised above, it must be admitted that 
the spirit of the colonial settlers did much to make this a compact 
nation. At the birth of the Republic, almost, they welded the 
straggling colonies into a union which later was indeed threatened 
but which has never been dissolved and never will be. As means of 
communication developed, the early settlers of the Atlantic Coast 
gradually moved westward—some from the South into Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky; others from the North into New 
York, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; and, later, there came from these 
sections again the migration across the Mississippi and to the Far 
West. Thus the streams of our civilization, arising from a sinilar 
source, diverged for a time and broadened, only to mingle again 
and finally to become united in the broad ocean of nationalism. 

This is no mere picture of the fancy, but an actuality known 
and witnessed of all who have been students and spectators of our 
national growth and development. 

Means of communication, of travel especially, had much to do 
with this movement. But hardly less important was the facility 
with which ideas were communicated quickly from one section of 
the land to another. And this facility of spreading ideas has had 
as its chief instrumentality the innumerable newspapers and maga- 
zines, circulating now by the millions with no reference to geo- 
graphical limitations prescribed by the place of publication. By this 
means—not exclusively, but largely—a real national public opinion 
has been created. The United States of America has thus become 
a nation, not a mere aggregation of parishes held together by no 
substantial ties. 

If the second-class postal rates are so changed as to fix the charge 
for transporting such publications according to the zone system, it 
will tend to limit the circulation of newspapers and magazines to the 
zone of publication. In other words, to substitute for the present na- 
tional periodicals others whose viewpoint will tend to become local 
and parochial. Does any thoughtful person believe that, under pres- 
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ent conditions especially, the country can afford to take such a step? 
Ought we not to safeguard our national spirit as one of our most 
priceless possessions, and jealously protect it from any measure 
that would even tend in the slightest toward its weakening or 
destruction? Shall we learn no serious lesson from the disintegra- 
tion with which Russia is now cursed? 

Again, why should advertising be penalized as something to be 
discouraged and repressed? Does not advertising render a service 
of great value to the manufacturer, the merchant, and to the buyer 
as well? Is it not one of the important factors in our national 
prosperity ? 

If the Government believes, under all the circumstances, that 
the publishers of second-class mail matter ought to pay heavier rates 
of postage, let there be a flat increase in the pound rate, irrespective 
of zones, or of advertising, for the reasons stated. 


& 


Accumulation of Gold in the Federal 
Reserve Banks 


HE process of accumulating gold in the Federal Reserve 
Banks has now resulted in bringing about two-thirds of the 
country’s total gold stock into these institutions. Before the 

process ends this percentage will be still further increased until 
substantially all the country’s gold is either held by the Federal 
Reserve Banks or by the Treasury. There is held by the latter 
some $250,000,000 of gold as a part of the reserve which the Treas- 
ury is required to hold for the redemption of United States notes and 
to maintain the parity of other forms of money coined or issued by 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

This may not be an opportune time to simplify the country’s 
financial system, but in view of the rise in value of silver and the 
comparative unimportance of United States notes relative to the 
whole volume of the currency, the necessity for a special gold reserve 
to be held by the Treasury practically disappears. Of course, so 
long as there are United States legal-tender notes outstanding, and 
so long as there are legal-tender silver dollars of less intrinsic value 
than their face imports (or certificates issued against such dollars) , 
adequate provision should exist for the redemption of these obliga- 
tions in gold. If the silver issues, under the recent policy, were 
permanently discontinued, the current redemption of the United 


States notes would be a small matter, which could doubtless be cared 
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for through the Federal Reserve Banks, the Government making 
necessary transfers of gold to these institutions for that purpose. 
In the long run it would work out so that the gold which the Treas- 
ury holds would serve as a cover for the issue of additional Federal 
Reserve notes. This plan would involve the ultimate retirement of 
the greenbacks and would be open to one serious objection—it would 
leave the country without any legal-tender paper, and thus tend 
toward encouraging the bestowal of that function on the Federal 
Reserve notes—a danger which should be carefully avoided. 

Going back to the accumulation of gold in the Federal Reserve 
Banks, there is no doubt of the wisdom of such a policy under pres- 
ent circumstances. Substantially this places the country’s gold 
reserve in the hands of the Government—where it ought to be in a 
time like this. For the purpose of hand-to-hand circulation the 
Federal Reserve notes, with their present gold cover, supply all 
reasonable demands of soundness and safety. 





& 


A Corporate Farming Enterprise 


NDER the presidency of Thomas D. Campbell, an experienced 
large-scale farmer of Grand Forks, North Dakota, the Mon- 
tana Farming Company has been organized with a capital of 

$2,000,000. Associated with Mr. Campbell as directors are the 
following: J.S. Torrance, San Francisco; Frederick W. Stevens, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. P. Morgan, Charles H. Sabin, James A. 
Stillman, Charles D. Norton, Maxwell Upson, Francis H. Sisson 
of New York. 

It will be the aim of the new organization to furnish facilities for 
the growing of wheat on some of the great Indian reservations in 
Montana and Wyoming, with the possibility of bringing under culti- 
vation in the near future from 150,000 to 200,000 acres of choice 
land, a substantial part of which is already under irrigation. Secre- 
tary Lane of the Department of the Interior is reported as favoring 
the plan as a means of increasing the production of wheat. 

The experiment will be watched with interest, for it represents 
an attempt to apply to farming some of the same methods of man- 
agement which have proven successful in other lines of business. 
Of course, farming can best be carried on by farmers; by men who 
have experience and have demonstrated their ability to produce corn, 
wheat and other crops, It is not probable that Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Stillman, Mr. Sabin and the other well-known financial gentlemen 
associated with Mr, Campbell in this enterprise will themselves plow 
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the ground or sow and reap the wheat that will be grown on this 
vast and fertile domain. But they will do some things of almost if 
not quite equal importance, and will supply some elements hitherto 
lacking among too many of our farmers. In the first place, they 
will operate with sufficient capital, not borrowed, but provided out 
of their own funds, thus bringing to the conduct of farming all the 
well-understood advantages which follow the possession of capital. 


Besides, assuming that the gentlemen comprising the board of ditee*’ 


tors will exercise the same shrewdness that they have shown in other 
lines of business, they will avail themselves of the most efficient man- 
agement, the latest implements and machinery, and the best labor. 
Nor will they fail to see that the most prolific seed grain is used, and 
that fertilizers are such as the particular kind of soil needs—that is, 
if the virgin prairies of Montana and Wyoming require any chem- 
ical stimulation of plant growth. Proper systems of accounting 
may be expected to afford a trustworthy guide as to the success 
of the undertaking. 

There has been a good deal of complaint of haphazard farming 


methods. How far these criticisms are justified is not known. Prob- ' 


ably on the average the farmer conducts his business about as well 
as anybody else; certainly he is not lacking in industry and economy. 

But the entrance into farming of a corporation with large 
capital, directed by men of wide and successful financial experience, 
may serve a most useful purpose in supplying to the conduct of 
that vital industry some of the elements of financial and business 
management which it has heretofore lacked. Should the experiment 
prove successful, it may bring about closer codperation between the 
farmers and those commonly classed as capitalists, Quite possibly, 
in the course of their experiment, the financiers may get a first- 
hand knowledge of some of the difficulties under which the farmers 
of the country are laboring. This, at least, may beget a more sym- 
pathetic attitude between the capitalists concerned and the farm- 
ing community. 
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é “] HIS is a time. for judgment, for patience, 
for level heads, for patriotism, and above 

everything else, the grit that stands and fights 

and never gives up.”’ —Jupcr Gary 
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The Thrift Campaign Versus ‘ Business 
as Usual” 





By C. C. ARBUTHNOT, Professor of Economics, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 








“The surest way to defeat would be 
to use so much of our economic strength 
in the production of unnecessary goods 
for home consumption. We should be 
economical in the creation of gocds 
actually required by civ‘lians and fight- 
ing sources.” 











HE movements represented by 
the slogan “business as usual” on 
the one hand and the thrift cam- 

paign on the other have put so many 
able and patrictic citizens into oppos- 
ing camps that it is more than desirable 
to analyze the conflicting opinions with 
a view to making clear the points upon 
which the two groups differ. 

There is no difference between the 
opponents in regard to spending for 
what is necessary to maintain health, 
strength and efficiency. The crux of the 
controversy lies with what the advocates 
of thrift call luxuries or goods that in 
their judgment could be done without, 
with no particular loss of effectiveness 
in civil life, public or private. The 
“‘business as usual” advocates refuse to 
classify goods as luxuries and necessi- 
ties, or regard such classification as im- 
practical in operation, or believe the 
whole business structure is so unified 
that cutting off part will be ruinous to 
the whole. They therefore resist begin- 
nings in this direction, fearing that such 
a policy if started will end in disaster. 

There are three main contentions of 
the “business as usual” group whose 
examination will bring to light the rea- 
sons for the controversy: 

(a) The profits of business are neces- 
sary to accumulate the wealth required 
to win the war. 

16 


(4) The productive powers of the 
country should be speeded up to carry 
the war burden in addition to creating 
the commodities needed to maintain the 
usual level of consumption. 

(c) If the economy programme 
should prevail and saving cut off de- 
mand for goods, a panic and hard times 
would result with irreparable injury. 


BRISK TRADING AND PROSPERITY 


(a) The active business man who 
pursues his interest in buying and sell- 
ing goods is very likely to regard brisk 
trading as the source of his wealth and, 
by an easy step, as the source of the 
community's prosperity. He sees that 
commercial activity and “prosperity” 
come together, and he is very easily led 
to believe that this buying and selling 
are the causes of “prosperity.” Hence 
anything that checks them is likely, in 
his judgment, to bring “‘prosperity”’ to 
a close. Exchange thus comes to bulk 
large in his mind as the vital feature 
in economic life. From a busy market 
comes the money that pays wages, sala- 
ries, profits, interest and taxes. Active 
buying and selling for personal con- 
sumption thus are credited with the cre- 
ation of wealth. And propaganda that 
tends to check such trading he regards 
as detrimental to the general welfare. 
He therefore considers “the economy 
programme” for the period of the war 
to be an injurious and dangerous policy 
because it will diminish purchases for 
private consumption and thus remove 
the support from business prosperity. 
And business prosperity: is- required to 
yield the funds needed by the Govern- 
ment to carry on the war. 
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The emphasis placed upon the mar- 
ket shows what an important and vital 
part exchange of goods plays in our 
modern economic life. Daniel Boone 
knew of no such possibilities. Robinson 
Crusoe produced his own goods and con- 
sumed his own products. Most primi- 
tive peoples have done the same. The 
economic progress of nations has been 
marked by an increase in trading. The 
buyers get something they desire more 
than what they give in exchange. The 
sellers receive a price beyond their out- 
lay in making the goods. Both parties 
have gained. These gains of trade the 
opponents of thrift think are the source 
of national wealth. ‘They seem so on 
the surface. 


WHY TRADE IS PROFITABLE 


Behind the operations of buying and 
selling one should look for the funda- 
mental reasons why trading is profitable 
for the nation as a whole. Neither buy- 
ing nor selling alters the volume of 
goods. They serve to put products in 
the hands of those to whom they have 
the greater value. Modern men who 
can sell their products freely and buy 
from others are able to specialize and by 
confining themselves to the production 
of one line of goods they are able to 
reach a high degree of efficiency. They 
acquire peculiar skill, invent better ma- 
chines, discover new processes, open up 
the most available natural resources, 
and develop a high degree of managerial 
ability in their particular fields. In 
other words, the division of labor, per- 
sonal and territorial in adaptation to 
natural resources or other local advan- 
tages, with all its consequences, so in- 
creases the productive powers of the 
men involved that great wealth is cre- 
ated. Buying and selling are parts of 
this system, but not the whole of it, 
nor so important parts as to be the 
dominant feature as the advocates of 
“business as usual” assume. 

The United States is richer than 
China because our natural resources 
have been developed by enterprising 
managers, guiding high-grade laborers, 
using labor-saving machinery, in a so- 
ciety free from cramping traditions and 


political oppression. We are greater 
wealth producers than the Chinese. 
Greater effectiveness in production is 
the reason for our economic superiority, 
and of this productive process our buy- 
ing and selling, our market, is an es- 
sential feature. But it is an error to 
exalt the market, and forget the crea- 
tion of the goods bought and sold. Pro- 
duction and exchange both are essen- 
tial features in modern business, but the 
protagonist of spending dwells on ex- 
change and the importance of maintain- 
ing it as usual, regarding it as the 
source of wealth. Holding this view, 
he naturally opposes any movement 
leading to restriction of sales to con- 
sumers, such as would be caused by pri- 
vate or public economizing on dispens- 
able goods. The more trading the more 
gain. The trading with individuals is of 
exceptional importance, in his view, be- 
cause profit from such business is the 
only source of additional wealth from 
which taxes can be taken. Trading with 
the Government alone would yield 
profits, but taxes exceeding these profits 
would soon exhaust the market's re- 
sources. The profits of the non-war 
business, therefore, must be big enough 
to pay the expenses of the war. It is 
evident that he is constantly thinking 
of profits, of gains in money, as the 
source of support for the nation in 
arms. He is concerned with the ac- 
quisition of wealth rather than the pro- 
duction of goods. 

Production of commodities consists in 
giving materials the proper form, carry- 
ing them to the desired place, keeping 
them to the time of need, and trans- 
ferring them to the persons who are to 
use them. The advocates of thrift are 
thinking of the guns, ammunition, fight- 
ing equipment, motor trucks, ships and 
so forth that must be produced for the 
Government with a limited labor supply 
and hard-pressed equipment and scarce 
raw material. They see the Govern- 
ment’s difficulty in getting supplies fast 
enough, not in getting money. Money 
cannot be eaten, worn as a protection to 
soldiers, or fired out of guns as shrap- 
nel. Production of the commodities 
needed in warfare is the pressing prob- 
lem. We have not been able to make 











and transport the goods fast enough. 
The thrift advocates believe that citi- 
zens should not compete with the Gov- 
ernment in demanding labor and mate- 
rial or transportation agencies for un- 
necessary private purposes when they 
are needed for national defence. It is 
regarded as wrong to turn mechanics 
and material from making motor trucks 
for the army or ships to making dis- 
pensable cars for private enjoyment; to 
take wool for superfluous clothing when 
the supply is short; to run unnecessary 
passenger trains when essential freight 
should be moved. 

The champion of business as usual 
sees clearly that food products should 
not be wasted. ‘They are products of 
nature, he asserts, without stopping to 
reflect that iron is a product of nature, 
and so are wood and stone and cotton 
and wool. He urges that we save prod- 
ucts of nature but not money. Pass the 
latter out freely in exchange for goods. 
It is not destroyed. It circulates un- 
diminished, making the wheels of com- 
merce turn, making business brisk, thus 
supporting the market, which seems to 
be the source of wealth. 

It is true that money does not wear 
out in any marked degree when serving 
as a medium of exchange, but people 
who spend freely are consuming freely, 
and this consumption is reducing the 
amount of available commodities in ex- 
istence, all of them more or less directly 
the products of nature. Buying dis- 
pensable articles means that the pur- 
chaser is withdrawing from the Govern- 
ment unnecessarily what might have 
been used to military advantage or ar- 
ticles whose production required mate- 
rial and labor which would have been of 
more service to the nation if used for 


making necessary commodities. Spend- 
ing unnecessarily means consuming 


products of nature and labor unneces- 
sarily, hence in times when nature’s 
products and labor are scarce as now 
such spending is wasteful and destruc- 
tive and a war-time menace. 

Patriotic people who save now do 
not “‘sit tight on the nickels, squeeze 


the pennies, and help deaden_ the 


world,” as opponents of thrift think. 
They promptly invest their savings in 
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Liberty Bonds, saving certificates, or 
thrift stamps. The purchasing power 
is transferred to the Government, not 
lessened. Instead of being spent for 
unnecessary personal use, the money is 
spent for essential national purposes. 
Business is stimulated, but it is not in 
the field of buying and selling for pri- 
vate consumption or civil purposes of 
no pressing importance. The saver who 
lends the Government stimulates the 
kind of business activity required to 
win the war, not the kind that caters to 
personal indulgence in unnecessary out- 
lay. The diversion of spending from 
the individual to the Government will 
not reduce the volume of spending. It 
will lead producers to turn their prod- 
ucts of nature and labor from the crea- 
tion of dispensable commodities to the 
creation of war supplies. 

UNEQUALED ACTIVITY IN CREATING 
ESSENTIALS 


Saving and lending to the Govern- 
ment will lessen the businesses that have 
served consumers directly and force a 
shifting of capital and labor from lines 
whose trade will fall away. This wiil 
be a hardship and one not to be treated 
lightly. But if the labor and material 
required to win the war are scarce, then 
the sacrifice of the less important must 
be made, hard though it will be on es- 
tablished lines of trading. 

Because certain lines of retail distri- 
bution may be cut off, or the production 
of certain commodities be reduced or 
stopped, does not mean “hard times” 
to the country as a whole. Notwith- 
standing the unfortunate and regret- 
table injury to the persons whose busi- 
ness declines, the country as a whole is 
bound to be producing and consuming 
a greatly enlarged volume of necessary 
commodities. There will be unequaled 
activity in the creation of essentials for 
public and private consumption. La- 
bor, capital, natural resources and man- 
agement are going to be pushed to the 
limit to create what we must have to 
sustain the war and the civilian popula- 
tion. This productive activity will be 
the source of the wealth available 
through taxation for the support of the 
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In this vigorous necessary busi- 


war. 
ness will the nation’s economic strength 
be found, not merely in the profits of 


trading in dispensable goods, upon 
which the business as usual man fixes 
his attention and upon which he places 
his reliance for the money needed to 
support the war, thinking as he does of 
the profits of the market as the source 
of national wealth. Individuals may 
get rich through acquisition from other 
individuals in the process of trading. 
But our national wealth is not acquired ; 
it must be produced. 

The first error of those hostile to 
thrift lies in treating the problem of 
increasing national economic strength 
from the point of view of individual 
trading profit instead of considering the 
question in its fundameutal character, 
the production and cunservation of 
goods. 


WHY ECONOMY IS NECESSARY 


(b) It cannot be made too emphatic 
that one of the fundamental reasons for 
the difference of opinion here consid- 
ered lies in differing estimates of the 
country’s productive powers. The ad- 
vocates of business as usual assume that 
production can be expanded to carry the 
peace load plus the war burden. Those 
who urge economy believe that the la- 
bor, material, capital and management 
available are not able to create more 
than enough goods to meet necessary re- 
quirements of the civilian population 
and the imperative needs of war. We 
have to get along with fewer de luxe 
trians, parlor cars, and private coaches 
in order to release men and motive pow- 
er for handling essential passenger and 
freight business. There will be no de- 
cline in the railroad business. Its vol- 
ume will be greater than before and the 
total earnings will not be reduced, 
though the Pullman Company’s income 
may fall off. 

England, France and Germany aban- 
doned business as usual because they 
had to do so. We will have to do the 
same because no country involved can 
produce the goods demanded by cus- 
tomary peace expenditure and _ the 
wastes of the Great War. False pride 


should not blind us to the fact that we 
cannot do what neither our Allies nor 
our foes have been able to do. 

The surest way to defeat would be to 
use so much of our economic strength 
in the production of unnecessary goods 
for home consumption that we would be 
weakened in the creation of the goods 
actually required by civilians and the 
fighting forces. 

The saving programme does not pro- 
pose that civilians do without what they 
need for health, strength and efficiency. 
It merely asks that productive power be 
turned from the creation of what can 
readily be done without to the produc- 
tion of civil and war necessities. There 
is every probability that this shifting of 
labor and capital and management will 
be accompanied by hardship in many 
cases. Everything should be done to 
prepare for it and plans made to ease 
up the strain wherever possible. But 
the process will have to go on if the 
maximum national strength is to be ex- 
erted against the enemy in the shortest 
possible period. Early, voluntary con- 
centration of the country’s strength 
against the foe will hasten the end of 
the war. Late enforced economy will 
be the result of a longer struggle, with 
vastly increased loss of life and treas- 
ure. 

The second fundamental error of 
those opposed to thrift is due to the 
assumption that our productive strength 
is sufficient for even more than usual 
business plus war needs. It is a mis- 
taken attitude and will be abandoned 
under compulsion if not willingly, when 
the war stretches itself out to an ex- 
hausing length. 


FAILURE TO SPEND MONEY AS A CAUSE OF 
HARD TIMES 


(c) The danger of business depres- 
sion due to the possible adoption of the 
policy of cutting off spending for dis- 
pensable goods is threatened by advo- 
cates of business as usual and they cite 
the panics of 1893 and 1907. Both of 
these disastrous times were due, in their 
judgment, to the saving in the years 
just preceding them as indicated by the 
increases in savings deposits. If the 
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people had spent this money instead of 
putting it in the banks they would have 
avoided the hard times. They allege 
that saving led to business depression 
and an actual loss of money by the 
savers themselves. 

Failure to spend freely has been as- 
signed as the cause of hard times by a 
number of theorists. Socialists have ar- 
gued that prosperity ceases because of 
underconsumption on the part of under- 
paid laborers. Hobson declares the 
forced saving of the overpaid wealthy 
has the same effect. As a matter of 
historical fact the record shows that the 
initial trouble is not located in the mar- 
ket for consumers’ goods. Mitchell in 
his book on “Business Cycles” points 
out that “it was a series of bank failures 
in New York which turned the crisis 
of 1907 into a panic” (p. 515), and 
declares in regard to the distress in both 
1893 and 1907 that “Retail trade in 
fact seems not to be curtailed seriously 
outside the largest cities until a panic 
has closed many industrial enterprises, 
put others on short time, and led to the 
widespread discharge of wage-earners. 
Then, of course the shopkeeper sees his 
sales fall off, as the merchant and manu- 
facturer had several weeks earlier” (p. 
538). 

To understand the cause of depres- 
sion one must first look to the reasons 
for prosperity and its decay. Prosper- 
itv is a variation above the general level 
of business activity. Depression is a 
variation below the general level, if we 
may assume there is such a general 
level. Prosperity is as abnormal as de- 
pression. The normal condition is the 
swing from one to the other. 

The periods of prosperity that have 
marked our economic experience in the 
last half-century have had their origin in 
extensions of business made in the pur- 
suit of exceptional profits. The hope of 
these large gains may arise out of the 
development of new natural resources 
like the opening of parts of our Middle 
West before 1873 and Canada’s West in 
the period before the Great War; or the 
exploitation of new industrial processes 
like the electrical and chemical indus- 
tries; or out of war demands, like the 
present situation; or the recovery from 


a period of depression may reveal op- 
portunities for large gains due to gen- 
eral conditions, such as low interest 
rates, prices of materials, and wages, 
and depleted stocks of goods. What- 
ever the reason for the hope of gains, 
the pursuit of them starts a quickening 
in the basic industries. More capital is 
invested, productive facilities are in- 
creased, materials demanded, and _la- 
borers employed. The favorable im- 
petus spreads from industry to indus- 
iry. The extensions are built up on 
credit very largely and the whole struc- 
ture of business becomes interlaced with 
banking connections, loans, and obliga- 
tions that are to be met out of the an- 
ticipated profits and met at agreed-upon 
dates. The expected margin of profit is 
a wide one. The credit structure built 
upon these liberal expectations is exten- 
sive in its interrelations with all sorts of 
business centering in the banks. When 
prosperity is at this height it is near its 
end. 

When prosperity spreads it raises 
prices of materials and wages and rates 
of interest, and thus by raising ex- 
penses tends to wipe out the anticipated 
margin of profit; as, for example, in 
manufacturing; or the time within 
which the business was expected to 
reach the profitable stage turns out to 
be longer than calculated, as in the 
development of new countries with rail- 
ways; or peace puts an end to war de- 
mands. Some cause or combination of 
causes thus blasts the expectation of 
profits. Debtors who counted upon 
these gains cannot meet their obliga- 
tions. The credit structure reared upon 
the hope of profits collapses. The in- 
terrelated businesses and banks break 
up. The productive machinery is put 
out of order. Unemployment follows. 
Prosperity has turned to depression. 
Goods are unsalable, prices fall, wages 
go down and spending is lessened. Such 
is the too condensed story of the rise 
and fall of prosperity. 

Spending and saving are greatest in 
the prosperity that precedes the panic. 
That any increase in spending for per- 
sonal use then would stave off the dis- 
aster is incredible. It would involve 
raising prices high enough to yield the 
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anticipated profit and continuing to 
raise them as expenses would climb; or 
speeding up the realization of the pro- 
jected scheme such as settling our West 
or Canada’s as fast as railways were 
constructed, in order to sustain the 
boom; or maintaining the present vol- 
ume of demand due to war after peace 
is won. Prosperity is a stimulated con- 
dition of the business world that is not 
started by spending for personal con- 
sumption and cannot be maintained by 
such spending, and that declines for 
good and sufficient reasons other than 
saving. When the war stops the pres- 
ent prosperity will cease and a period 
of depression set in, but it will not be 
due to saving from personal expendi- 
ture. 

The third error of the spending group 
lies in assigning too great influence to 
personal spending as a factor in deter- 
mining good and bad times. The role 
it plays is subordinate to other major 
forces whose influence dominates. The 
mistaken interpretation is an old one. 
Most readers will readily recall the 
“sunshine movements” and “National 
Prosperity Associations’ that were 
started after the panic of 1907 in the 
belief that the trouble was “psycholog- 
ical.” If everybody would cheer up, it 
was said, and spend as usual, the de- 
pression would vanish. But the depres- 
sion remained. 


SELFISH GRATIFICATION MUST GIVE WAY 
TO PUBLIC NEEDS 


If this country is unable to meet its 
needs and help the allies there is no 
other country to which we can turn. It 
is imperative therefore that we bend 
our energies toward the public defence 
and give up selfish gratifications where 
they are not necessary to maintain 
health and efficiency. The business ad- 
justments required should be made as 
speedily as possible and every effort 
bent toward changing from the creation 
and distribution of goods that individu- 
als can readily do without to the manu- 
facture of what the war demands. The 
necessities for the armed forces and the 
civilian population must come before 
luxuries for any. The task of providing 


the necessities is big enough to employ 
all the capital and labor that can be 
organized into productive units. Not 
less business but more essential business 
is the nation’s programme. Business 
men can and will help to save the coun- 
try in this crisis, and consumers can 
give them the encouragement and com- 
mand to turn from furnishing luxuries 
to the production of necessaries by pur- 
chasing only the latter. The money thus 
saved can be loaned to the Government 
which will spend it for war purposes 
and so keep essential industries going 


full blast. 
SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS 


The outstanding criticisms of the 
policy of business as usual may be 
summed up as follows: 


(a) The war will be fought with 
products rather than with profits, es- 
pecially profits on unnecessary goods. 
Produced commodities rather than trad- 
ing gains are the nation’s need. The 
important products are the necessaries 
of civil and war activities. Withholding 
productive energy from making these 
essentials in order to continue making 
dispensable luxuries is pursuing private 
profit without regard to the public loss 
involved. 

(b) Experience has shown that no 
nation can support its peace style of liv- 
ing and carry on a modern war. The 
need for commodities and transportation 
in present-day warfare is beyond any- 
thing that could have been imagined a 
decade ago. All economic wastes and 
items of secondary importance must be 
given up for the chief end toward which 
all possible energy must be bent. 

(c) Existing business prosperity 
rests upon war demands. General pros- 
perity never originated in luxurious ex- 
penditure for personal use, nor have 
general depressions in trade resulted 
from savings. Ceasing to spend for un- 
necessary goods will injure some lines 
of business and force capital and labor 
to move, when possible, to other fields, 
but the high pressure of war demands 
and the essentials of the civil popula- 
tion will allow no slackening of general 
business. 
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This criticism is not a demand that 
business be wrecked as a patriotic sac- 
rifice. It is a plea for planned, speedy, 
and suitable readjustment of buying and 
selling to enable us to turn the maximum 
energy of the country to national de- 
fence. The harder and quicker we hit 
the sooner it will be over. If the war 
stretches out for a period of years ne- 
cessity will force in rigid fashion with 
attendant losses what reasonable fore- 
sight might anticipate with a minimum 
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of injury. People who will not be per- 
suaded now will later have to yield to 
the stern logic of events. Business men 
who do not read aright the signs of the 
times are a menace, and the people who 
encourage by their patronage the devo- 
tion of capital, labor, material and man- 
agement to the production of dispensa- 
ble goods are wasting on themselves 
what should be yielded patriotically to 
their country. 


au 








Bankers Roll of Honor 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE invites its subscribers to send 
in, each month, a list of the names of their officers or em- 
ployees who have died during the preceding month while 


engaged in the military or naval service of their country. 


The list should include the name, company, or naval rela- 
tion of the person concerned, and also his connection with 
the bank, with the title and location of the bank. 
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Letter No. 3 of the New Series 





By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 





The Lovable Philosopher mingles Business Sense with Human Sentiment, and looks 


deep into the comedies and tragedies of His Small Town. 


Conflict as it relates to Banking. 


Friend James: 


OU ask me if, out in our town, the 
people are at last awakening to 
the peril of the situation. Do 

they appreciate that it is more of a 
case of NECESSITY than PREFER- 
ENCE? I'll answer that question with 
an emphatic “Yes!” 

But I do not blame our people for 
this period of protracted self-adjust- 
ment. 

America is not barbaric at heart. 
She has been unwilling to BELIEVE 
that such necessities could arise. Peace- 
loving, we have looked at War through 
the thin haze of battle-smoke. It was 
far, far away. We thought that per- 
haps newspapers exaggerated. It could 
not be so bad as was described. Of 
its own great, bloody momentum, it 
would soon stop. 

I rather think I had the same gen- 
eral impression. From my window I 
could look out upon a peaceful, tree- 
shaded village street, where God-fear- 
ing men and women walked. The hills 
around us, as Springs came, poured 
their green wealth into pleasant, happy 
avenues of hope and brother-love. And, 
while I read a great deal of War, I 
could not BELIEVE what I read. 
There was no way for me to parallel 
these two—War and Peace. 


The Crisis of the Great 


Then, one day, the seven-fifteen, from 
up Canada way, brought Young Mr. 
Bob back home. They had to carry him 
down the steps and over to the carriage. 
Both legs were gone—and he was 
Blind! 

But God had given that boy a new- 
born patience and resignation, when 
War took the body. He only smiled. 
There was no anger in the heart or soul 
of him. I went out to his house, after 
his Mother had been given time to near- 
ly love him to death and to fight the 
changed order bravely (she is a South- 
ern mother and it came natural to her), 
and young Mr. Bob told us of his bit 
abroad. 

He had volunteered nearly three 
years before—gone with a Canadian 
regiment, because he KNEW the issue 
was right and because he had somehow 
sensed what destiny had in store for the 
rest of the World. 

His Mother will have need, for that 
sublime courage of hers. The remnant 
of her son is wheeled out into the little 
garden, down the paths lined with old- 
fashioned flowers, and children peep 
over the fence and gape in wide-eyed 
terror. For Mr. Bob is sadly, terribly 
changed. 

It was then I first understood what 
this War meant. It had been a long 
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while coming. I grew grave and old 
and strangely retrospective. I began to 
search out ways for HELPING. And 
that’s what every man and every woman 
and even the children are learning to 
do, Jimmy. The change has come. Just 
as England and France at last learned 
to repeat—so with America—‘‘We’re 


All In It.” 





* * * 


IVE men from this town went 

abroad—to the firing lines—last 
week. They were not young men. They 
did not wear fighting regalia. But they 
were none the less soldiers. These 
friends were past forty. We belonged 
to the same Lodge—the same Golf Club. 
Two were prematurely grey. One was 
a father. All had handsome incomes 
and were MEN of vigorous, moral 
calibre. They dropped their life-long 
responsibilities almost over night, to go 
Over There. No salaries—no material 
reward, aside from the peace of mind 
so closely identified with Duty per- 
formed. 

Cablegrams had been received from 
the Y. M. C. A. Headquarters in Eng- 
land, Italy and France. This type of 
manhood wanted without a mo- 
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“It is an 
Banker, 


at home, by 


wounded, but 
told me: 


bank 


envelope and 


system 


money 
little town.’ 
“To my 


ing. 


‘salute’ and 


“that 
FIGHT, but they are setting a splendid example to the folks 


a young fellow 
eager to be 
‘You'd be surprised to know what a generous pro- 
portion of the fellows in uniform are saving—keeping 
accounts 
laying 
are not sure that there WILL BE a future. 
has installed a 
cars run almost up to the firing line and a man may deposit 
with as much ease as though 


way 
this piece of knowledge and it should set the profligate think- 
Standing amidst the 
earry on 
grown to be a wonderful national asset.” 
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ment’s delay. They MUST respond. 
Here was a Service to be rendered God 
and Mankind that was as truly heroic 
as any dressed in the more picturesque 
habiliments of modern warfare. 

The men went cheerfully—heads high 
and pulse beating time to the ripple of 
the flag they loved. It was the sort 
of sacrifice that gives us back all our 
confidence in the BIGNESS of human 
nature. Heroes are thick as violets in 
a Spring wood. They are everywhere 
—on all sides and in all walks of life. 

And these men were selected because 
of their solid, safe, dependable qualities 
and qualifications. They were chosen, 
not because they were well-to-do, but 
because they had proven themselves 
WISE enough to save. 





* * * 


WE have a sort of Dickensonian 
character in our Village. He is a 
blend of Micawber and Mr. Pickwick 
and an assorted job lot of intensely 
human vices. He is a likable, entirely 
irresponsible money slacker. He can’t 
seem to save. 
Still, everyone likes him—loves him. 
He is welcomed wherever he goes. He 


inspiring thought to me,” says The Country 
not only are our boys in service willing to 
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is exceedingly good company. You find 
it dificult to reprimand him. He is a 
plausible profligate. There are many 


such men, you know. 

Now, I have never found it in me to 
either tolerate that man or condone his 
weakness. He has no bank account and 
therefore has no financial stability. 
People love him but they would not 
trust him for a dollar’s worth. Money 
trickles through his jovial fingers. And 
he is always laughing while he’s spend- 
ing. You know the type. 

I am morally angry at him. I do not 
care for his smug observations of life. 
I will not nod and smile as he passes. 
When I am frank with myself, I feel 
that it would be a pleasure to kick this 
fellow. 

Temperamentally incapable even, of 
FEELING ashamed, his suffering and 
his lost pride are assumed by his fam- 
ily. They must do it for him. The 
wife wears shiny, shabby clothes. She 
is embarrassed as a constitutional, in- 
grown state. She looks half-nourished 
and I suspect that the table she is forced 
to set is a meagre one. There are tears 
always about to form in her mild, pa- 
tient eyes. Her fingers are rough from 
darning. Her children are never seen 
at parties and their little toes poke from 
worn shoes. Deep in the eyes and 
hearts of all three, you may read morta] 
tragedy and suffering. 

How often it is that we are totally 
blind to the suffering we cause others, 
when it is OUR suffering they shoulder 
—the fruits of our shortcomings! 

At the Tavern he is popular. He is 
forever buying something for someone. 
But not his own family. 


* * 


AT™ a dinner given to a group of bank- 
ers not long since, a well-known 
architect made a brief address. I find 
contractors and architects particularly 
interesting. They are creators of eco- 
nomic and business Empire. They are 
the Housers of Ambition. They con- 
struct the nests for all of us. 
One thought set forth by this archi- 
tect impressed me deeply. 
“I am always pleased when I am 


Or 





A little boy of my 
much harassed and humiliated chap. 


acquaintance is a very 


His father 


is an obdurate man, who does not believe in 
letting children have spending money. A quar- 
ter spent for a baseball bat becomes almost a 


crime. Candy is forbidden fruit because it 
costs something. The boy is made to feet 
that it is criminal to spend, 

And what a mistake all this is! The wise 


father is the one who allows his growing boy 
1 moderate 
him the 


“income” and who impresses upon 


wisdom of setting apart SOME of it 


and buying wisely with the other. There is 
give and take to this matter of childhood’s 
spending. 


commissioned to create the plans and 
specifications for a bank,” said he; “‘it 
is an assignment I reverence—respect. 
For Banks are the hatcheries for Love, 
Ambition, Hope and Success. It may 
almost be said that they are above and 
beyond even the HOME. For without 
the bank there could be no home in our 
present-day sense. It is the beginning 
and the happy ending of Life’s ro- 
mance. Indirectly, it cradles the babies 
and is a safe haven for the aged. It is 
a labor of love to draw the plans for 
an institution of this kind. Banks and 
churches—God bless them—they are 
the stabilizers of all Humanity.” 

And I shall never forget the compari- 


son. 
* + * 


HERE are various and variegated 
opinions about Henry Ford. One 
opinion, however, is firmly established 
and unchangeable—Mr. Ford has made 
a conspicuous success of a business that 
brings a great deal of happiness into 
the lives of a great many people. 
Henry Ford belongs to the same 
rugged stock that has given us the Car- 
negies and the Hills and the Schwabs— 
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he began life as a poor boy. He is a 
product of unflagging, unwavering con- 
fidence in an ideal. That ideal, by the 
way, is found to be mixed with untiring 
personal effort. Really big men are big 
workers. 

Mr. Ford says that the first silver 
dollar he ever earned was a wonderful 
thing to him. He couldn’t quite make 
up his mind what to do with it-—its mis- 
sion—how it was to be spent. In the 
days of Ford’s youth a dollar’s worth of 
nickels meant an imposing fortune to a 
farmer’s son. 

And in the midst of the problem as 
to just what he would do with that first 
hard-earned dollar, the boy Ford de- 
cided that if the money could just be 
made to earn another honest dollar it 


would be serving the best purpose of 
all. Every one is perfectly aware of 
the magnitude of Henry Ford’s final 
achievement. That first disc of silver 
fell in fertile soil. No man to-day, at 
the head of a great industry, more suc- 
cessfully masters the subtle art of wise- 
ly directing employees and the wage 
question. Ford workmen are prosper- 
ous, frugal, thrifty, saving. Compul- 
sory bank accounts on their part grad- 
ually become willing bank accounts. 
And yet Mr. Ford doesn’t look upon 
money for its material worth. He says 
so himself. His theory is that money 
isn’t of so much consequence in life. 
It’s the worthy things that follow in 
the wake of saving that bring the 


REAL happiness. 





cessity that 


4. The 


may eventually survive. 


Four Things to Have in Mind 


1. The seriousness of the war—the necessity that it 
be prosecuted as the chief activity of the nation, at 
the cost of individual needs and preferences. 


2. The fallibility of all men, and therefore all public 
servants; the unescapable fact that no man or body of 
men could run even a little war and please everybody— 
and this war is the biggest war the world has ever seen. 


3. The fact that our Government recognizes the ne- 
business proceed so 
between income and outgo shall be as great as possible on 
the credit side—so that there may be profits and savings 
out of which to pay for the war. 

fact that in times like these the individual 
is of small consequence; the private need or preference 
is swallowed up in the public necessity—to the end that 
private needs and preferences and individual freedom 


that the difference 


—Harvey Wuiprte 























Interest Accrued Receivable and 
Unearned Discount 





By HOWARD M. JEFFERSON, Auditor Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York 





(Continued from June Number) 


EXPENSES 


‘en daily accruing of expenses is 
neither so easy nor so accurate a 
process as accruing earnings, but 

results can be obtained which will be 

very satisfactory. If included in the 

daily statement in the same way as the 

interest accrued and the discount 

earned, the resulting statement will al- 

ways be up to date and violent fluctua- 

tions of all kinds will be eliminated. 
The chief items of expense are: 


Interest paid on deposits. 

Rent. 

Taxes. 

Salaries. 

Stationery, printing and supplies. 
Furniture and equipment. 
Miscellaneous items. 


The first of these accounts causes the 
most violent fluctuations in the expense 
section especially where interest is cred- 
ited quarterly or semi-annually. An ac- 
tual figure might be found each day by 
running through the ledgers, taking off 
all interest-bearing balances and calcu- 
lating one day’s interest on the total. 
This, however, would serve no other use- 
ful purpose and would be a fearful 
waste of effort. An estimated figure 
will prove quite as satisfactory and be 
much easier to obtain. Moreover, most 
banks calculate interest monthly, and 
when this is done the accrued figure may 
be revised and proper adjustments made 
in the accrual figure. 

In order to start this accrual, the av- 
erage cost of deposits for at least six 


months should be taken so as to make 
the calculation as accurate as possible. 
After having a start, the monthly re- 
vision of the rate and the adjustment 
of the account will keep the daily cal- 
culations so nearly accurate that no one 
could possibly question them. For 
those who have not prepared averages 
in this way the following suggestions 
may be helpful: 

First find the average daily deposits 
for the period to be reviewed by listing 
the totals of each day’s deposits as they 
appear on the general ledger. Then 
divide this total by the actual number 
of days in the period under review. Be 
careful to carry Saturday’s total in 
twice so as to provide for the interest 
accrued on Sunday. It will be found 
desirable to calculate these averages to 
a natural closing period when all inter- 
est is paid or credited so that the ac- 
crual record may be started with a clean 
slate. 

The next thing to do is to analyze 
the interest paid during the period 
under review and eliminate any amounts 
that represent interest applicable to the 
period prior to the beginning of the pe- 
riod. Then reduce the interest actually 
paid during the period under review to 
an annual basis. Divide the estimated 
interest paid for one year by the aver- 
age amount of deposits, and the result 
will be the average per cent. costs of 
deposits. Every step in the process is 
important, and the calculations should 
be checked very carefully. 

The estimated accrued interest pay- 
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able should be determined each day by 
finding one day’s interest on the total 
deposits at the determined rate. The 
memorandum of this daily accrual 
should be entered in the proper columns 
in a record similar to that shown in 
Figure 5. 
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In order to pass entries through the 
books each day, it will be necessary to 
charge Current Expense with the daily 
accrual and to credit a reserve account, 
which may have any acceptable title— 
such as, Reserved fur Expenses, Pro- 
vision for Disbursements, or any other. 


Accrueo Ilwreresr FPayaste ano Reserves row ExPenseés 





Accaveo Inrenestr FPayaace 
Par 


Day 


Tera. Oerosits 





fasenveo €aveo TOTAL 


for 
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For 
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Figure 5 


Entries should be passed as follows: 
Accrued Interest Payable to 
Reserved for Interest Accrued. 


The debit account should be closed 
into Profit and Loss at the closing of 
the books in the same manner as Inter- 
est Paid. The reserve account should 
be charged with all payments of inter- 
est to depositors. 

If a banker were to have before him 
‘ach day the average earning power of 
his investments to which reference has 
been made in a preceding article and is 
able to compare this with the average 
cost of his deposits, he is in a position 
to know how to deal intelligently with 
problems affecting both sides of his bal- 
ance-sheet. 

Some of the other expense items are 
more or less fixed charges and so may 
easily be reduced to a per diem basis. 
Others may be estimated on the basis 
of the expenses of previous years, 
proper allowance being made for in- 
creases and decreases due to changes 
in operating details. The per diem ex- 


pense may be reduced to an exact figure 
by establishing budgets for the various 
departments and insisting upon their 
operating under the amount assigned. 
Any process may be used so long as it 
gives a reasonably accurate estimate of 
the daily current expense. 


The actual expense bills should be 
charged to this account when paid. 


OTHER EXPENSE DETAILS 


A brief study of some of the other 
expense details may be helpful. Rent, 
for example, is a fixed charge. The an- 
nual rental should be divided by twelve 
and then by the actual number of days 
in the month for which the accrual is 
to be established; thirty-one in Janu- 
ary, twenty-eight in February, and so 
on. 
Franchise, real estate, income, war 
and excess profits taxes should be esti- 
mated and the amount to be set up in 
the accrual account determined for each 
day in January, February, March and 
the other months in the year. In each 
case the monthly amount should be di- 
vided by the actual number of days in 
the month, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded, in order to determine the daily 
amount to be accrued. 

Salary expenses may be reduced to an 
accurate daily basis. Establish a 
memorandum account showing on the 
one side the total salary roll liability 
for the month. Credit the account with 
the net amount of all increases and debit 
it with the decreases also reduced to a 
monthly basis. Make proper allowances 
for parts of a month. Divide the re- 
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sulting balance by the number of days 
in the month. Revise the record from 
month to month in order to keep the 
accrual figure exact. 

The variable expense items, such as 
stationery and supplies, telegraph and 
telephone, carfares, light, heat and 
power, etc., etec., must be studied and 
the amount to be accrued determined 
after careful analysis of these items for 
a period of six months or more. 

Do not fail to allow for Sundays and 
holidays in full, for while the vault door 
may be closed, the tellers’ cages vacant 
and the bookkeepers’ desks covered 
with upended stools, the loans and in- 
vestments are working and it is well 
known that interest on deposits, rent, 
taxes and salaries go on forever. 

How analyze new expense accounts 
for comparative purposes? Well, per- 
haps on both sides. Make an elaborate 
analysis of current expenses from the 
debit side of the reserve account and 
an extremely simple analysis of the 
credit side. 
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If furniture and equipment is carried 
as an asset an appropriate charge 
should be made to current expense each 
day as a depreciation charge. If 
charged to Current Expense, as bought, 
include in the budget or estimate and 
accrue in the same manner as other 
items. 

Among the expenses of a bank, as 
well as any other business, are some 
that are paid in advance. Among these 
items are premiums on fidelity bonds, 
fire insurance, and sometimes a part of 
the real estate tax. As a rule they are 
so small compared with other expense 
items that they are not considered as as- 
sets. If they comprise an appreciable 
part of the expense account they should 
be distributed daily by charging the 
payments to Expenses Paid in Advance 
in the first instance and then by charg- 
ing Current Expense in the daily ac- 
crual and crediting Expenses Paid in 
Advance. Other earnings and expenses, 
if any, should be reduced to a daily ba- 
sis and entered on the accrual sheets. 
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No Prussian-Made Peace 


(From an Address by Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary of State) 


ET us understand that a Prussian- 

made peace would not be the end; 
that it would only postpone the final 
struggle. Now that this war has come 
upon us we must carry it through to a 
decision. We must not transmit to fu- 
ture generations the germs of militarism. 
From the spirit of despotism, which 
has caused this awful tragedy, this war 
must free the world. We have suffered 
enough. The nations must never endure 
such black days of agony as those in 
which we are living. 

It is the supreme task of civilization 
to put an end to Prussianism. To listen 
to proposals for a Prussian peace, to 
compromise with the butchers of indi- 
viduals and of nations so that they 


would by agreement gain a benefit from 
their crimes would be to compound an 
international felony, which this Repub- 
lic will never do. 

Force is the one way to end Prus- 
sianism, for it is the only thing which 
the Prussian respects. This war for 
democracy must be waged to a success- 
ful conclusion to make liberty and jus- 
tice supreme on the earth. It will be a 
bitter struggle, with lights and shadows, 
for the foe is strong and stubborn; but 
in the end we shall triumph, for we must 
triumph or abandon all that is worth 
while in this world. May every Amer- 
ican so live and so serve that when the 
day of victory over the Prussians dawns, 
as it will dawn, he may, by right of 
faithful service, share in the glory. 











The Bank and the Bunk 





By WILLIAM GANSON ROSE 





CHAPTER I 


THE BANK 


“4 | NHE young man at the corner was 

looking in his memorandum book. 

“This is the street,” he said. 
“There's Third and here’s Main. The 
bank ought to be near the corner.” He 
stopped a passer-by. “Can you tell me 
where the Lincoln National Bank is?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied the stranger. “It’s 
the dark old building five doors down 
at the left. It sets back away from the 
street.” 

“T walked right by the building with- 


out seeing it,’ said John Wesley 
Crockett. “‘What kind of an institution 
is it?” 


The stranger hesitated. Then he re- 
plied, ““Why—why, it’s old and conser- 
vative.” 

“M-m-m,” said Crockett with a smile, 


“I believe I know the type. Thank 
you.” 

The young man nodded and hurried 
along. 


John Wesley Crockett strolled back 
to the Lincoln National Bank and then 
walked across the street to observe it 
carefully. 

It was a characteristic of Crockett to 
look over every proposition, at least 
hastily, before he went into it. He said 
his ten years’ experience in the adver- 
tising field had proved this a good plan. 
Although only thirty-two years old, 
Crockett was something of a_philoso- 
pher. He had written in one of his 
business essays, “Never move into a 
town until you have looked it over, be- 
cause the character of a town can be 
read in its streets, its buildings, its 
pavements, its hotels, its lay-out. Never 
sell to, or buy from, a man until you 
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have looked him over. His character is 
reflected to a degree in his face, his 
hands, his bearing, his clothes, his 
speech and his eyes. Never go into a 
building without looking it over, because 
its character can be read to a degree 
in its architecture, its cleanliness, its 
windows, its sidewall, its gloom or its 
cheer, and knowing the building helps 
you to know the institution it houses.” 

Crockett was carrying out this last 
bit of advice. The survey he was mak- 
ing evidently was not complimentary, 
for he smiled rather cynically as he re- 
traced his steps across the street. He 
paused at the curbstone to look at the 
small, badly chipped letters that spelled 
out “Lincoln National Bank,” and be- 
low the name, “Established 1868.” 

Two men were coming out of the 
bank, and the first let the heavy swing- 
ing door slam back into the second. A 
woman was going up the steps, and 
Crockett hastened after her to hold the 
clumsy door while she entered. He 
walked into the old-fashioned lobby and 
looked around. 

“Old .and conservative,’ he mur- 
mured. “My friend was right. It’s so 
old it’s musty, and so conservative it 
backs away from the sidewalk.” 

Two officers were busy in a sort of 
pen at the left-hand side of the en- 
trance way. One of them was dreamily 
turning over the pages of a ledger, and 
the other was adding up long lists of 
figures, occasionally shaking his head to 
indicate that something did not come out 
right. The woman Crockett had fol- 
lowed into the bank was the only cus- 
tomer just now, and she was standing 
in front of a teller’s cage. The teller 
was not to be seen, and the woman im- 
patiently tapped on the shelf with a 
silver coin. In the rear of the room 
were a number of clerks working by the 
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light of old-fashioned carbon lamps, and 
all was very still and very gloomy. 

“T can tell how the president looks 
without seeing him,” said Crockett to 
himself. Then he stepped over to the 
pen where the human adding-machine 
was getting his totals. Crockett stood 
at the rail, but the officer did not look 
up. He rapped lightly on the wood- 
work, but there was no response from 
the adding-machine. Then he waited 
until the officer had gone three-fourths 
the way through a column twenty inches 
long, when he suddenly spoke sharply 
and quickly. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, and 
the adding-machine looked up woefully, 
fifteen inches of good mental arithmetic 
having gone to waste. “Would you 
please direct me to President Old and 
Conserv I beg your pardon, Presi- 
dent Ainsworth?” he asked. 

The adding-machine moistened his 
pencil in his mouth and then pointed it 
toward the closed door across the lobby. 

“He’s there,’ he said, “but he’s 
busy.” 

“Can I wait?” asked Crockett. 

“Just as you like,” replied the officer. 
“He’s figuring interest, though, and is 
not likely to be through before six.” 

“T can’t wait,” said Crockett quickly ; 
and, to the great surprise of the add- 
ing-machine, he announced, “‘I’ll see him 
now.” 

He walked briskly across the lobby, 
knocked lightly on the president’s door 
and walked in without waiting for a re- 
sponse. 

Philip Ainsworth Jooked up from the 
big book on his old-fashioned roll-top 
desk. He was a substantial man, not 
yet sixty, but quite gray, a man who 
took his work seriously and showed the 
effects of long hours. He didn’t like 
the present interruption and showed it. 

“Well, sir?” he said, sharply. 

The young man closed the door be- 
hind him, briskly stepped over to the 
desk, grasped the president’s hand and 
shook it warmly, drew up a chair and 
announced, “I am John Wesley Crock- 
ett.” He accompanied his statement by 
tossing a card before the banker upon 
the big book. 

The old man keenly looked the visitor 





over. He glanced at his neat gray suit, 
his stylish felt hat, his rather gorgeous 
blue necktie, which did perfect team 
work with his silk socks, and his mus- 
tard-colored oxfords. 

“You're from out of town,” said the 
old man. 

“Thank you—I mean yes, sir,” re- 
plied John Wesley Crockett. 





William Ganson Rose 


“What’s your business?” asked the 
president. 

“The best on earth,” replied Crockett, 
‘advertising.” 

“Um-m-m,” grunted the old man. 
“We don’t advertise.” 

Crockett smiled. 
that, sir,” he said. 

“Our bank,’ went on the old man, 
“doesn’t need to advertise. It’s 
old s 

“And conservative,” added Crockett. 

The old man looked at him sharply. 
He suspected irony, but Crockett looked 
very serious. 


“T’m quite sure of 











‘““What’s more,” continued the banker, 
“T’ve read enough advertising to know 
what it is. It’s cheap and gaudy signs 
to get the people to chew gum. It’s 
showing pictures of models to make peo- 
ple want to look like them and pay ten 
dollars more for their clothes than they 
are worth. It’s writing matter that en- 
courages the poor man to buy an auto- 
mobile. It’s—it’s—bunk.”’ 

The younger man smiled. ‘Bunk is 
right for some of it,’ he agreed; ‘“‘but 
in these days of better business the mer- 
chants and manufacturers have found 
that it pays to be honest, just as it pays 
to advertise, and bunk is giving way to 
educational copy.” 

The old man shook his head. ‘No, 
sir,’ he protested, “this bank wants no 
bunk.” 

“IT didn’t come here to talk publicity 
to you,” said the advertising man; “I 
merely came to give vou the once-over.” 

“The what?” asked the president. 

“To meet you and see your bank and 
learn whether or not we might be inter- 
ested in talking business with you.” 

“Whom do you represent?” 

“That's something I can’t tell you 
just now,” replied Crockett. “It’s a 
company that will make parts to be used 
in war products now, and machinery 
after the war. It’s related to some big 
interests, and it promises to be success- 
ful.” 

The old man smiled. ‘‘M-m-m, I see, 
you're a stock salesman.” 

“No,” laughed the young man, “I’m 
here not to sell stock to you but to take 
stock of you. Here’s the point. There 
are certain reasons why a town in this 
industrial district would be the most 
practical location for our new plant. 
There seem to be four possibilities. We 
must be comparatively near iron and 
coal. We mustn’t be too far from the 
assembly plants that will use our prod- 
ucts. We must have the right kind of 
transportation facilities, and naturally, 
we would want good banking connec- 
tions.” 

“Have you—have you given the other 
possibilities the the — once-over?” 





asked the old man. 
“Yes,” replied Crockett, “and not one 


of them made good.” 
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“Well,” inquired Mr. Ainsworth, 
“what do you think of our little town of 
Holcomb?” 

Crockett looked straight into the old 
man’s eyes. “You wouldn't like to 
know just what I think of Holcomb,” 
he said. “I'll just sum it up this way. 
It looks to me like a town that grew 
slowly up to about 1908 and then sud- 
denly was cut off from the rest of the 
world. It has lost about ten years by 
the kind of pace it maintains on prog- 
ress road. It’s sleepy and it’s slow. 
It’s a city in population and an over- 
grown village in spirit and appearance. 
It’s 

“Hold on,” interrupted the old man. 
“How long have you been here?” 

“T came in last night,” said Crockett. 

“Aren’t you making an estimate too 
rapidly?” snapped the president. 

“Probably I am,” replied the adver- 
tising man, “but it can’t be much worse 
than it seems to be. I beg your par- 
don,” he added; “I told you you 
wouldn’t like it. I have the bad fault 
of being frank when I have to answer.” 

There was a pause. Suddenly the 
old man smiled cynically and inquired, 
“Well, young man, if not one of the 
four possible towns suits you, and 
you've got to take one of them, what 
are you going to do about it?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” replied Crockett. 

The old man waited, but Crockett re- 
frained from going on because he had 
cultivated a habit that had proved very 
effective in conversation. When any- 
body wanted him to tell something he 
would generally demand the question 
twice, so that his answer would take on 
emphasis. 

“T say,” repeated the old man, “what 
are you going to do about it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Crockett, as if he 
just realized that a further answer was 
required. “Why, I’m going to make 
over one of the quartet.” 

“Make it over!’ repeated the old 
man. 

“Sure,” said Crockett. ‘Give it civic 
spirit. Put an enterprising punch into 
the citizenship, capitalize on the natu- 
ral resources, develop the spirit of co- 
operation, organize the leading interests 
into a campaign to make the town a 
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better place in which to live and do 
business, introduce—but there, you get 
me. Renovate, rejuvenate and exhila- 
rate !”’ 

The old man pushed the big book 
away from him, arose and walked over 
to the window. Then he turned back to 
the advertising man and began gruffly, 
““You’re—you’re ;’ and he shook 
his finger as he added a_ third, 
“you re——”’ 

“Fresh,” answered Crockett, “I 
know. Rather rough perhaps in the 
way I put things. Too much pep for 
politeness, aggressive for a young 
thing, enthusiastic beyond need. But 
then, you must forgive me, sir, I have 
been brought up in a live profession, 
in a real town, among scrappy asso- 
ciates. I never had any lessons in the 
other school.” 

In spite of himself the old man 
couldn’t help but ask, “What other 
school ?” 

“Why,” drawled Crockett, “the old 
and conservative.” 

The old man looked out of the win- 
dow again for some moments and then 
turned once more to the visitor. “I 
suppose,” he growled, “I suppose you've 
given this bank the—the once-over, 
too?” 

Crockett smiled. “I’d almost say it 
was a twice-over,” he replied. 

“And what do you think of it?” 
asked the old man as if daring a re- 
sponse of criticism. 

““Now look here,” said Crockett, “you 
forced me to get vou mad once, and I’m 
not going to do it again. Your bank is 
one of the best examples I have ever 
seen—of its kind. I was born long 
after the heyday of the kind, and so 
I’m not a good judge. Oh, but there’s 
something I would like to do more than 
almost anything else I can think of.” 
And then came another one of his irri- 
tating pauses. 

“Well, well,” said the old man, ‘‘what 
is it?” 

“T would like to take the ‘con’ out of 
your conservative and throw the accent 
on the ‘serve,’ ” replied Crockett. “I'd 
just love to play around with the op- 
portunities that you have here. Why, 
man alive, you’ve got one asset in this 





bank that’s worth more than all the 
loose change in your vault.” 

He stopped again, and this time the 
old man was so exasperated that he re- 
frained for fully a minute from asking 
what that asset was. Finally he growled 
at the visitor, “Well?” 

“It’s your bank’s name,” replied 
Crockett. As he spoke he rose from 
his chair and paced up and down the 
room, talking in a smooth and convinc- 
ing manner that almost fascinated the 
aggravated old man. “The Lincoln Na- 
tional,” went on the adman, “Lincoln! 
Why Lincoln National is the finest name 
I ever heard for a bank. The great 
watchwords in American business today 
are service, efficiency and initiative ; and 
all these were part of Lincoln’s char- 
acter. Lincoln! What does the name 
suggest? First of. all, the highest type 
of Americanism and then honesty and 
truthfulness and clean character. It 
suggests strength, for Lincoln was 
strong. It suggests kindliness, for there 
never was a man in all the world more 
kindly than was Lincoln. Why the very 
name is beautiful.” He paused for a 
moment and closed his eyes. Then he 
concluded, “The Lincoln National—the 
bank of the people and for the people.” 

The old man stared at him. Sudden- 
ly he blurted out, “My grandfather was 
the first president, and he named the 
bank.” 

“Your grandfather,” said Crockett, 
and he smiled as he knew the shock that 
was coming te the old man, “your 
grandfather should have been an adver- 
tising man.” 

There was another pause, and then 
the old man said abruptly: “Let’s get 
down to business. You're here to look 
over this town along with three other 
towns to find out where to locate a 
manufacturing plant. You visited the 
three others, and you don’t think much 
of any of them. May I ask how does 
Holcomb compare with the towns that 
you have investigated ?” 

“The impression I have gained here,” 
replied the young man, “is the poorest 
of the lot.” 

“M-m-m,” grunted the president, 
“then Holcomb is out of the running?” 








“Not yet,” replied the young man. 

“Why not?” asked the banker. 

“For three reasons,” replied the visi- 
tor. ‘‘First because you've got the natu- 
ral resources here to make a great town, 
but natural resources alone aren't 
enough. They need a good citizenship to 
make a city great. However, Holcomb’s 
fundamentals are all right. In the sec- 
ond place, a tough proposition always 
makes a strong appeal to me; and mak- 
ing Holcomb over would be just the 
kind of a job I like.” He stopped 
short, and the old man eyed him keenly. 

“Well, well,” said the president, 
“your third reason for considering Hol- 
comb—what’s that, sir?” 

“The fact,” replied the adman slowly 
and quietly, “the fact that you are go- 
ing to help me.” 

If the president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional was shocked before he was, in 
the language of Crockett, “flabbergas- 


ted” now. He was angry and he 
showed it. 
“You're presuming a good deal, 


young man,” he shouted angrily. 

“Yes,” replied Crockett quietly, 
“that’s my long suit. I found several 
years ago that you can’t get very far 
without presuming, and if you are a 
first-class presumer and back your pre- 
sumption by a whole lot of desire and 
a mind full of will power, it’s one of 
the best attainments that a modern busi- 
ness man can have.” 

The old man didn’t know just how 
to come back. “Why—why are you so 
eure of my help?” demanded the presi- 
dent. 

“Because,” replied John Wesley 
Crockett, “you are becoming more and 
more confident of my ability to help 
you. As I am talking to you now, you 
are thinking of how I can put the Lin- 
coln spirit into this bank; of how I can 
carry that spirit to the children of Hol- 
comb in the schools; of how I can gain 
the interest for this institution, of the 
business of Holcomb, by going after it, 
instead of waiting for it. You're think- 


ing that a little new enthusiasm might 
be a good thing for the old bank; that 
the ideals established by your grand- 
father need brushing up a bit. 

” he stopped short. 


You're 
“But 





thinking 
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there, I’m presuming again, and if I’m 
wrong in my presumption, we will go no 
further.” 

The old man looked at him and didn’t 
speak. 

Crockett took up his hat from the ta- 
ble and then asked, ““Would you please 
tell me where the Hcleomb National is 
located? I feel that I ought to give the 
town another chance.” 

The old man stared at him sternly. 
“The Holcomb National Bank,” he said, 
“is located a 

The door of the room opened sudden- 
ly, and a charming young woman in 
white entered. 

“Hello, daddy,” she cried cheerfully ; 
and then seeing Crockett, she said, “Oh, 
pardon me, I thought you were alone, 
father. I'll wait.” She started to re- 
treat toward the door. 

“Pardon me,” said Crockett, “but I 
was just going.” He, too, walked to- 
ward the door. 

“Will you come back in an hour?” 
asked the old man; “I want another 
word with you, Mr.—Mr.—ah—ah—” 

“Crockett, John Wesley Crockett,” 
said the visitor pleasantly. 

“Yes, Mr. Crockett,” said the old 
man, “in an hour.” 

The adman withdrew and closed the 
door after him. He woke up the human 
adding-machine to ask where the near- 
est telegraph office was, and then hur- 
ried out of the building. A few mo- 
ments later he dashed off a message 
which read: 








Amos B. Henderson, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Holcomb has possibilities. Ainsworth con- 
servative and leary of me. Send him re- 
assuring,.message immediately saying noth- 
ing of deal, but much of me. 
JOHN. 


“That ought to help,” said Crockett 
to himself as the clerk clicked away the 
message. The advertising man strolled 
down to the railroad and then on to the 
lake shore, which was only a short dis- 
tance away. 

“Wonderful transportation  facili- 
ties,” he observed. “But they need 
more to transport, and somebody to rec- 
ognize the facilities.” 

When he returned to the bank he was 
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told that the president was ready to see 
him, and he reéntered the sanctum. 

“Mr. Crockett,” said the banker, 
“this is my daughter. Gloria, this is 
Mr. Crockett, who represents a plant 
that is considering Holcomb as a possi- 
ble location.” 

The young woman extended her hand, 
and as John Wesley Crockett took it 
he noticed the strange contrast between 
father and daughter. Here was some- 
body who was anything but old and con. 
servative. 

“I am sorry,” went on the banker, 
“to have to advise you that I cannot 
take up your ideas, Mr. Crockett. The 
location of the Holcomb National is at 
the next corner, down Main street, on 
the left hand side of the way.” He ex- 
pected that the adman would retire upon 
this announcement of his ultimatum. 
But here he was again disappointed. 

“May I ask,” said Crockett, “why 
vou have decided to cut off your bank 
from an opportunity that would pro- 
mote its progress and help the town at 
the same time? Should you adhere to 
this decision, Mr. Ainsworth, I am sure 
it would always be a matter of regret to 
you.” 

The old man half unwillingly ex- 
plained. ‘Why, Gloria here has per- 
suaded me to go to one of the southern 
camps where my boy is a captain. He 
is in the hospital, and Gloria and her 
mother think that I should go down and 
see him. I will take Mrs. Ainsworth 
with me and we will be gone a couple of 
weeks. I can’t attend to any banking 
business now, as we start tonight.” 

John Wesley Crockett rubbed his 
hands. 

“That’s fine,” he said. “All the more 
reason why my proposition should be 
taken up. Let me come into the bank 
at once as a sort of general utility man. 
Let me put a few of my ideas into ef- 
fect while I am studving the town. I’ve 
got to make my report to the corpora- 
tion three weeks from today. I told you 
why I favored Holcomb. Give me the 
opportunity to prove my first impres- 
sions right. Let me try out the spirit 
of Lincoln in the Lincoln National, and 
then, when you come home in two weeks, 


decide whether or not you'll accept my 
plan in its entirety.” 

“No, no!” snapped the old man. 

“One moment, father,” interrupted 
Gloria; ‘when I urged you to start with 
mother tonight, I didn’t mean to inter- 
fere with important business. I don't 
know what it’s all about, but certainly 
Holcomb does need something. I never 
noticed it so much as when I came back 
from college. And may I ask what you 
mean, Mr. Crockett, by putting the 
spirit of Lincoln inte the bank?” 

The adman smiled at the new twist 
the conversation had taken. 

“It was just an idea I had,” he re- 
plied, ‘of making the bank’s name and 
the bank’s spirit and the bank‘s success 
harmonize. Lincoln is my favorite 
character, and. = 

“Mine, too,” interrupted Gloria. 

“And I told your father,’ went on 
Crockett, “that I thought there was an 
opportunity to accomplish several things 
by my plan. In the first place, from 
a business standpoint, the bank could 
capitalize upon a sentimental appeal, 
backed up by the Lincoln spirit. In 
the second place it would afford an op- 
portunity to work out the ideals of your 
grandfather, ideals he must have had 
in mind when he named the bank after 
the martyred President. And in the 
third place, I can see how this could 
be done in such a way as to honor Lin- 
coln’s memory.” 

“Why, that’s fine,” commented Gloria 
enthusiastically. 

“It’s mere sentimentalism,” objected 
the president. 

“Well, in college we learned, in 
psychology, that sentimentalism is a big 
part of business, father,” came back the 
undaunted Gloria. 

“But I’m afraid I’ve over-emphasized 
this part of the business,” said Crockett. 
“I’m here to make this a good location 
for a hustling big plant. It would mean 
a lot for the town. It would mean much 
for the bank that relates itself to the 
idea.” 

“T tell you,” objected the old man 
vigorously, “I’m going away and I 
haven’t time to take up this matter fur- 
ther. Besides, Mr. Crockett, I don’t 
know you. You have offered no refer- 
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ences, and you state that vour plant is 
secret in character.” 

There was a tap on the door. 

“Come in,” called the president; and 
a bashful boy entered carrying a tele- 
gram. The old man signed the book, 
and the boy stumbled out of the room, 
while the banker tore open the yellow 
envelope. “Pardon me,” he said. 

After reading the message, Mr. Ains- 
worth looked up at Crockett and then 
back at the telegram. “Did you wire 
for this when you left the room?” asked 
the banker. 

“Not knowing what the message con- 
tains,” replied the adman, “I am unable 
to answer.” 

The banker handed the telegram to 
the advertising man, and the latter read 
it eagerly. It read: 

President Philip Ainsworth, Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, Holcomb, Ohio: 

Do not try to buy up the services of Mr. 
Crockett, in whom I am interested. He's 


too valuable to us. Any courtesy you ex- 
tend to him will be appreciated by me. 


AMOS HENDERSON. 


Crockett handed the telegram back to 
the banker and smiled. 

“TI wired for a reference,” he said, 
“but, really, I’m too modest to have 
suggested one just like this.” 

“So, Henderson is in the plan, is he?” 
asked the banker. 

“He is,” replied Crockett; ‘‘and as I 
know he wouldn’t want to urge you to 
do anything against your will, I don’t 
feel at liberty to argue the matter 
longer. Instead, I think I will go over 
and try my efforts on the president of 
the Holcolm National.” 

“Wait,” said the old man. “What 
you propose is introducing some new 
ideas into the bank and the town while 
I am gone, and to leave to me, upon my 
return, how far I will go into arrange- 
ments with the new plant.” 

“That's right,” said the advertising 
man. 

“And what would your charge be, 
sir?” asked Mr. Ainsworth. 

“T’ll leave the remuneration to you 
upon your return,” laughed the adver- 
tising man. 

“Um—that’s fair,’ admitted the 
banker. ‘You'll leave it to me?” 


“Agreed,” said Crockett with a smile, 
and the two shook hands. 

The old man summoned the first vice- 
president, Mr. Jared Simmons, and 
told him of the arrangement with the 
advertising man. He instructed him to 
coéperate in all reasonable ways with 
the new member of the force, but not to 
permit anything that could in any way 
hurt the bank’s reputation. Mr. Sim- 
mons looked at the visitor suspiciously 
and nodded. 

“Come, father,” said Gloria, “you 
have scarcely time to get ready. The 
train leaves at six.” 

The old man put on his hat and coat 
as Gloria went on. 

“Father,” she said, “may I come 
down and help at the bank while you’re 
gone? I’m just crazy to do something, 
and I believe I would be of some real 
assistance.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed her father. 
“There’s nothing for you to do here.” 

“Pardon me,” put in Crockett, “but 
there’s going to be a lot to do during the 
next two weeks, and if you don’t object, 
I'd like to have your daughter’s help 
in some matters pertaining to the town. 
I’ve got to become acquainted pretty 
fast to make a showing.” 

“All right,” laughed the banker, 
“work as hard as you like, Gloria.” 

There was a quick good-bye, and 
Crockett smiled to find himself alone 
in the President’s office. ‘I hope,” he 
murmured, “that Mr. Ainsworth takes 
a good look around as he goes out, be- 
cause it will be his Jast chance to see 
the ‘old and conservative.’ When he 
comes home—oh, boy!” 

He glanced up at the wall behind 
the chair in which he had been seated 
and saw a large portrait of Lincoln, 
admirable in likeness, but darkened by 
age and dirt, and hung in a shabby 
frame. Then he looked out of the win- 
dow just in time to see the Ainsworth 
limousine hurrying away. 

“Good-bye, Mr. President,” he said 
softly. He looked at his watch. “There's 
time for an hour’s work this afternoon,” 
he murmured. ‘“That’s enough to start 
something.” He looked back at the 
portrait, “I’m going to start your spirit 
in the old bank, Abraham Lincoln.” 

















How to Buy Commercial Paper 





By MERLE L. BASHORE, A. B. 





OOD business has been defined as 
the taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities with the least possible 

risk. Pure commercial paper, properly 
studied and checked, offers a bank the 
best and most liquid asset that it can 
obtain. 

The experience of most bankers has 
taught them that there are no hard 
and fast rules that can be laid down 
that will stand as a guarantee against 
an occasional loss, but there are some 
basic principles that if followed will 
decrease the loss to a negligible quan- 
tity. 

The doctrine handed down by our 
forefather bankers, that pure commer- 
cial paper is the only safe paper to 
buy, is the first basic principle that 
every banker should keep foremost in 
his mind. By pure commercial paper is 
meant that paper that is issued for the 
purchase of merchandise only. A large 
percentage of the paper on our market 
to-day is not pure commercial paper, 
because of the fact that the proceeds 
are invested in machinery or other fixed 
assets and these assets cannot be con- 
verted into cash very readily. How- 
ever, there are many exceptions to this 
rule, as many corporations have large 
amounts of mixed paper on the market 
—that is, the proceeds have been in- 
vested in merchandise and fixed assets — 
and these corporations are financially 
strong enough to pay their notes as they 
mature or use the refunding method. 

Paper should not run longer than 
six months—better ‘our months, and 
preferably three months. The time the 
paper should run is a matter that has 
to be decided by the individual case. 
Packers, who handle a very salable line, 
ean safely be given six months, also 
commission merchants dealing in staple 


lines. Firms manufacturing specialties 
should be held to short-term paper. 

When the paper matures, insist upon 
payment; do not renew unless you are 
satisfied that the conditions require it. 
If a renewal is asked for, secure as 
many individual endorsements as possi- 
ble, for if the officers of the company 
are on the paper, they will feel a per- 
sonal responsibility and will do their 
level best to pay the paper. 


PURCHASING THROUGH ACCREDITED NOTE 
BROKERS 


It is always wise to purchase paper 
through an accredited note broker, and 
more so if said broker has made ad- 
vances against it. When a reputable 
broker is marketing paper his future is 
at stake, and he has, no doubt, checked 
and studied the paper very thoroughly 
before offering it to his clientele. It 
would be very unwise for any broker to 
load up his clientele with poor paper, 
as it would probably be his last load. 

It has been proven that the majority 
of losses in commercial paper have been 
due to the dishonesty of the men con- 
nected with the firm or corporation. By 
taking advantage of ancient history in 
this respect, check the individuals con- 
nected with the name. If you cannot 
satisfy yourself that these men are and 
always have been honest, no matter how 
clever and shrewd they are, you will no 
doubt save your bank money by turn- 
ing down that particular name. 

The strongest concerns will show suc- 
cess through their statements over a 
period of many years. It is a very 
good rule to have at least three yearly 
statements in order to satisfy yourself 
that the concern has maintained a con- 
tinual growth. You would not want to 
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invest your own money in a concern 
that was going backward, therefore 
there is little chance that you would 
invest the bank’s cash in this sort of 
a concern. 

Furthermore, you would not invest 
your money in a concern manufacturing 
a luxury—for that luxury is just as 
liable to decrease in price as it is to 
increase. Unless the concern manufac- 
turing a luxury is backed by very 
wealthy men and their endorsement is 
on the paper, it is nothing more or less 
than a good gamble. Therefore it is 
usually wise to select names that manu- 
facture staple lines. 


RATIO OF QUICK ASSETS TO DEBT 


There has been much written on the 
ratio of quick assets to debt. Some 
advocate three to one; others two and 
a half to one; while others say that 
two and a quarter to one is sufficient. 
The ratio question is a subject in itself 
and requires deep study. 

If you have three statements—one 
six months old, another one year old 
and another eighteen months old—by 
comparing them you can secure the 
average ratio of quick assets to debt 
for each six months. If it averages 
about two and a quarter to one, you 
are within the safety zone. Many con- 
cerns make their statements when their 
condition is strongest, but by using the 
three six months’ statement analysis. 
you can usually secure a fair idea oi 
their average business. Of course, there 
are exceptions to this rule; for instance, 
the packers, whose assets are so liquid 
that they can be sold within a very short 
time, therefore they would not be re- 
quired to maintain a two and a quarter 
to one ratio of quick assets to debt. 

The item of “notes receivable” 
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should be compared with the same item 
in statements of other concerns in the 
same line of business: satisfy yourself 
that this item is not too large; if it is 
unduly large, it is a fair danger signai. 

The item of “merchandise” should 
be carried at cost price when the market 
price is more than cost; it should be 
carried at market value when the market 
is down. 

Nearly every concern thinks itself 
worth more than it really is—it’s only 
human nature; therefore it is advisable 
to have statements audited by a disin- 
terested accountant in order to secure a 
more correct analysis of the assets and 
liabilities. 

It has been found to be unwise to 
rely too much on the checkings through 
the borrower’s own banks, therefore 
check through at least two large banks 
—pbanks that maintain a Credit Depart- 
ment; these disinterested banks will 
give the outside opinion of the concern 
in question. It is also a good plan to 
check through several trade references, 
as they can advise you if the concern 
in question is discounting their bills. 

One of the most important factors in 
buying commercial paper is to satisfy 
yourself that blanket insurance covers 
all merchandise; you would not lend on 
real estate if it were not insured, there- 
fore require the borrower’s merchandise 
to be insured. 

Some bankers buy the paper that pays 
the highest rate; this is a great fallacy. 
The higher the rate in normal times, 
the lower the grade of paper. Insist on 
a fair rate, but leave the highest rates 
for the other fellow, and you will be 
money ahead. 

By following these suggestions you 
will not eliminate all your losses, but 
they will aid vou in selecting the best 
names. 


au 


6é HEN you ‘give till it hurts’, there is always 
the consolation that such giving is going to 

hurt the enemy more than it does you.”’ 

—New Yorx Wor.tp 
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Safety Deposit Vaults in the Middle 
Ages 





By H. H. MANCHESTER 





T is surprising what a variety of ex- 
pedients for safeguarding valuables 
were tried during the Middle Ages 

without actually hitting upon the mod- 
ern safety deposit vault system. 

At first, when the barbarians swept 
over the Roman Empire, all was con- 
fusion. Wealth escaped, if possible, to 
the Eastern Empire at Constantinople, 
and what did not, was largely lost or 
destroyed during wave after wave of 
invasion. When western Europe settled 
down once more, the avenues of com- 
merce had been mostly wiped out, for- 
eign trade had ceased, and each little 
district was compelled to support itself. 

Numberless feudal lords developed, 
each owing a slender allegiance to his 
overlord or king, and each maintaining 
his supremacy in his fief and his inde- 
pendence against the neighboring lords 
by his fortressed castle and the strength 
of his retainers. Thus the baron’s cas- 
tle was the first safety deposit vault of 
the Middle Ages. In it were his strong 
room, his strong box, and his jewel case. 
Whatever he had of valuables he kept 
there, and was ever ready to defend by 
force of arms. 

In the eleventh century, however, 
commerce began to develop again, and 
with it rose great trading centers like 
Venice and Florence for Italy, Paris for 
France, London for England and the 
Hanseatic towns for northern Europe. 

Such commerce created a demand for 
financing, money changing, and new 
coinages. Kings borrowed funds for 
the Crusades, and foreign money had to 
be exchanged for the currency of the 
realm. This gradually led to the de- 
velopment of the money changer, coiner, 
and later the banker. One curious fact 


was that the money changer was often 
a licensed coiner, and that there was 
such a coiner by the authority of the 
king in every important district. Natu- 
rally the money changer or coiner re- 
quired strong boxes for his own pro- 
tection, and it became usual for him 
to receive the valuables of others on 



































A mediaeval strong box and chest were never reliable, 
as is suggested by this manuscript miniature of 
the period 


deposit. Thus his strong box was prob- 
ably the second type of safety deposit 
vault resorted to in the Middle Ages. 

A Medieval cut, which we reproduce, 
illustrates a money changer in his shop. 
The money seems to be handled openly 
behind an unprotected counter, but at 
each side of the room may be seen a 
door with strong metal hinges which 
probably acted as a protection at night. 

A Medieval money coiner’s shop is 
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A mediaevel money changer in his strong room 


also illustrated. Here, in the center of 
the foreground, appears a small chest 
bound with metal and supplied with a 
lock. There were probably other strong 
boxes or a strong room, but they are 
not shown in the picture. 

Analogous to the money changer and 
coiner was the goldsmith. Sometimes, 
indeed, he was a coiner and exchanger 





A licensed money coiner of the middle ages. Such 
shops were often used as safety deposit vaults 


as well as a worker in gold. At all 
events, he had to have a well protected 
strong box, and there are a large num- 
ber of instances proving that his shop 
was used as a safety deposit vault by 
others. In fact, it was customary for 
the goldsmiths to solicit the care of 
valuables somewhat as the safety de- 
posit vaults do at present. In Eng- 
land, at least, this custom remained in 
force for several hundred years. A Me- 
dieval drawing of a goldsmith’s shop 
gives a fair idea of his wall safe, which 
may be seen in the background of the 
picture. 

Another very early English custom 
which shows the scarcity of safe places 
for valuables was that men of wealth 
and merchants used to deposit their 
treasure at the mint in the Tower of 
London. Sometimes it would be de- 
posited merely over night and taken 
out the next morning. We reproduce 
a miniature drawing of the twelfth cen- 
tury illustrating the receipt of money 
at the mint. As may be seen, it was 
handled by weight and not merely de- 
nomination. But this was not always 
as safe as it appeared on the surface. 
There was one brigand even able to 
plunder the mint. Charles I, for exam- 
ple, seized about $120,000 so deposited 
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for safekeeping at the mint, and it was 
not repaid until much later and only 
after the greatest solicitation. 

Besides the places for safekeeping 
which we have mentioned, it was cus- 
tomary for every mansion of impor- 





A mediaevel goldsmith’s shop, also used as a 
safety deposit vault 


tance to have its own strong room and 
coffers. Sometimes the money chest 
was kept in the bedroom itself, but that 
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this was not always efficacious is sug- 
gested by a Medieval cut depicting the 
robbery of a trunk and money chest by 
two thieves who were possibly servants 
of the household. 

It is hardly too much to say that in 
spite of all the precautions taken, treas- 
ure during the Middle Ages was never 
really safe. Moreover, one striking fact 
is that the very seizures or forced loans 
made by the Government developed the 
first banks which in time became the 
greatest safeguards of treasure. For 
example, in 1156 Venice forced loans 
at four per cent. Her creditors were 
later formed into an association with 
special privileges, and the receipts for 
the loans were made negotiable. This 
eventually led to the first great bank 
of the city. In the same way Genoa 
in 1345 divided its forced loans due 
to creditors into shares, and out of 
the association which followed eventu- 
ally developed the Bank of St. George. 
These early banks exchanged currency 
and received deposits, but it was sev- 
eral centuries before we find a safety 
deposit vault in the modern sense. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW , 





Certification 


ERTIFICATION is the accept- 
C ance by a bank of a bill of ex- 

change in the form of a bank 
check drawn on itself, by writing the 
word “Certified” or “Accepted” over 
its signature by a proper official. The 
act is performed either at the request 
of the drawer of the check or the 
holder. It is obvious that where the 
holder presents the check he has the 
option of demanding payment in cash 
or taking the bank’s acceptance, which 
is the substitution of a promise in lieu 
of an order. Certification is a promise 
of a bank in contrast to an order on 
a bank. 

The bank check and the certified 
check are both forms of credit, the lat- 
ter being of a higher quality. The 
practical effect of certification is to re- 
lease the maker absolutely, and to ac- 
cept the substituted promise instead. If, 
however, the certification is made at 
the request of the drawer, the subse- 
quent holder has no choice as to whether 
he will accept an order or a promise, 
and in this instance the drawer is not 
released. On account of this rule, it 
is the practice of some banks when 
certifying, to stipulate “Certified at the 
request of the maker” or “the holder” 
as the case may be, in order to fasten 
the responsibility. 

Checks, after certification, are passed 
from hand to hand and are endorsed 
subsequent to the certification. The 
question arises: “Are these subsequent 
endorsers also released?” The question 
is answered in Felin vs. Petif in this 
issue, which holds that where the holder 
of a check procures it to be certified 
the drawer and endorsers are dis- 
charged, but only those endorsers who 


are on the instrument at the time of the 
endorsement; subsequent endorsers are 
not thereby released. 


& 
Usury 


It is a custom among banks in mak- 
ing loans to require that a_ balance 
in certain proportions to the line of 
discount be maintained, commonly 
called the rule of four to one; that 
is, the average balance of the borrower 
must be in proportion of one of deposit 
to four of obligation. Where no inter- 
est is paid on the balance, this, in sub- 
stance, amounts to the payment of in- 
terest on an amount larger than the 
borrower receives. If, for instance, he 
borrows $4,000 and is required to keep 
$1,000, he is really paying interest on 
$4,000 and receiving but $3,000. 

There is another custom in loaning, 
which is to take the borrower's note 
for a certain amount, giving him cash 
or credit for part and the balance in a 
certificate of deposit, which cannot be 
used. This, in substance, amounts to 
the same thing as the first-mentioned 
plan. There is a grave question as to 
whether or not this constitutes usury, 
inasmuch as the interest, if computed, 
would be more than the legal rate. This 
matter is considered in the case of Mc- 
Cutcheon vs. Marine National Bank in 
this issue. 

The facts were as follows: Plaintiff 
was indebted for $85,000. He had a 
running account. In the course of 
events, he was required to pay inter- 
est on the sum of $105,000, represent- 
ing the aggregate of promissory notes 
held .by the defendant, whereas the 
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actual indebtedness was considerably 
less than the amount on which interest 
was paid. The plaintiff claimed he had 
paid interest in excess of the legal rate 
and brought suit to recover the excess. 
The question is not decided by a court 
of high jurisdiction, but it holds a warn- 
ing, that in making arrangements as to 
balances and payment of interest on 
money not actually received is risky, 
and it should not be made part of the 
loaning agreement; for, if a certain bal- 
ance is required as a consideration for 
making the loan, it is quite possible to 
construe it as a usurious transaction. 


Leading Cases 








Certification 
New York 
Effect of Certification on Indorsers 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate Term, 
First Department, Jan. 2, 1918. 


JOHN J. FELIN & CO., INC., VS. PETIX 


Negotiable Instruments Law (Consol. 
Laws, c. 38) § 324, providing that, where 
the holder of a check procures it to be 
certified, the drawer and indorsers are dis- 
charged from liability thereon, applies only 
to existing indorsers, and indorsers subse- 
quent to the certification are not thereby 
released. 


Action by John J. Felin & Co., Inc., 
against Angelo Petix. From a judgment 
for defendant, plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed and directed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Guy, J. The plaintiff appeals from 
a judgment dismissing the complaint 
in an action brought by the indorsee 
of a certified check against the last in- 
dorser thereof. The bank on which the 
check was drawn refused payment, be- 
cause of a question concerning the sig- 
nature of the payee. 

The only point of law involved in 


this case is: Does the certification of 
a check by the bank on which it is 
drawn merely release the maker and 
all prior indorsers, or also release in- 
dorsers subsequent to the certification? 
The court ruled that a check, once certi- 
fied, could pass from hand to hand, 
and the bank alone would be liable, thus 
discharging indorsers who indorsed sub- 
sequent to the certification. The rule 
seems to be that, while the maker and 
all prior indorsers are leased by certifi- 
cation of a check (see First National 
Bank of Jersey City vs. Leach, 52 N. 
Y. 350, 11 Am. Rep. 708), such certifi- 
cation cannot affect the obligations as- 
sumed by subsequent indorsers to their 
indoisee. Section 115 of the Negotiable 
Instvuments Law provides: 

“Every person negotiating an instru- 
ment by delivery or by a qualified in- 
dorsement warrants: That the instru- 
ment is genuine and in all respects what 
it purports to be; that he has a good 
title to it, and that all prior parties 
had capacity to contract.” 

Section 116 of the act provides that 

every indorser who indorses without 
qualification warrants to all subsequent 
holders in due course the matters above 
set forth as contained in section 115, 
and that the instrument is at the time 
of his indorsement valid and subsisting, 
and in addition— 
“engages that on dve presentment, it 
shall be accepted or paid, or both, as 
the case may be, according to its tenor, 
and that if it be dishonored, and the 
necessary proceedings on dishonor be 
duly taken, he will pay the amount 
thereof to the holder, or to any subse- 
quent indorser who may be compelled to 
pay it.” 

The provision of section 324, that 
“where the holder of a check procures 
it to be accepted or certified the drawer 
and all indorsers are discharged from 
liability thereon,” obviously applies to 
indorsers at the time of certification, 
and cannot be deemed to operate as a 
release of a subsequent indorser from 
obligations assumed by him after the 
certification. 

Judgment reversed, with $30 costs, 
and judgment directed in favor of the 
plaintiff in the sum of $65, with inter- 
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est thereon from the 7th day of Febru- 
ary, 1917, and appropriate costs in the 
court below. All concur. 

167 N. Y. Supp. 1073. 


& 


Usury 


New York 


Supreme Court, New York, Special Term, 
Erie County, Dec. 6, 1917. 


M’CUTCHEON VS. MARINE NATIONAL BANK 


A complaint in an action against a na- 
tional bank to recover usurious interest paid 
to it, averring that plaintiff owed defendant 
$85,000, represented by certain promissory 
notes, that plaintiff had a running account 
in defendant bank, that as a condition of 
forbearance by defendant of the payment 
of the indebtedness defendant required 
plaintiff to execute promissory notes bring- 
ing the apparent indebtedness up to $105,- 
000, upon which interest at the rate of 6 
per cent. was exacted, and that such inter- 
est payments amounted to $8,870 for the 
period between March 1, 1915, and June 
29, 1916, stated a good cause of action. 


Action by Charles H. McCutcheon 
against the Marine National Bank of 


Buffalo. Interlocutory judgment for 
plaintiff, overruling defendant's de- 
murrer. 


Plaintiff in his amended complaint 
alleged that defendant was a domestic 
banking corporation, incorporated under 
the National Bank Act and located in 
the city of Buffalo; that on September 
8, 1914, plaintiff was indebted to de- 
fendant for about $85,000 for which 
defendant held seven promissory notes ; 
that plaintiff had an open running bank- 
ing account with defendant, and that 
defendant discounted such notes and 
credited their amount, less discount at 
6 per cent., to plaintiff’s account; thai 
as a condition of forbearance by defend- 
ant of the payment of the principal in- 
debtedness of $85,000 represented by 
such notes, defendant with the corrupt, 
unlawful and usurious design of exact- 
ing interest on the indebtedness at a 
greater rate than 6 per centum per an- 
num, required plaintiff to execute his 
promissory note to defendant for $32,- 
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200, in return for two of the seven 
promissory notes, amounting to $20,000, 
and also required him to execute his 
check in payment of such two notes, as 
well as a check for $15,000, under an 
agreement that plaintiff should not pe 
required to pay any part of the principal 
sum represented by the various promis- 
sory notes, except the actual indebted- 
ness of $85,000, but that as a condition 
of forbearance of the payment of such 
sum plaintiff should thereafter, until 
such indebtedness was paid, pay defend- 
ant interest at 6 per cent. per annum 
on the sum of $100,000, being the ag- 
gregate of the promissory notes held by 
defendant; that this at a later named 
date was increased to $105,000; that the 
sole consideration for the $33,200 note 
and the two checks was the surrender of 
the two promissory notes for $20,000. 
Plaintiff then alleged numerous renew- 
als and substitutions of the various 
notes, together with discounts and pay- 
ments of interest thereon at 6 per cent., 
and the final surrender of all the notes 
on the payment of $85,000 on June 29, 
1916. Plaintiff finally alleged that the 
amounts paid between March 1, 1915, 
and June 29, 1916, as interest on the 
various notes, reciting them in detail, 
aggregated $8,870.43; that defendant 
knowingly, corruptly, and _ usuriously 
collected and received them from plain- 
tiff for the forbearance of the payment 
of the principal indebtedness of $85,- 
000, and as interest on such sum at 
a greater rate than the lawful rate of 
$6 upon $100 for one year. Wherefore 
plaintiff demanded judgment for $17,- 
740.86, with interest and costs. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Marcus, J. The issues of law arising 
upon the demurrer of the defendant, 
the Marine National Bank of Buffalo, 
to the amended complaint of the plain- 
tiff herein, having duly come on for trial 
before me at a Special Term of this 
court, on the 19th day of November, 
1917, and after hearing James McC. 
Mitchell, Esq., of counsel for the de- 
fendant, the Marine National Bank of 
Buffalo, in support of said demurrer, 
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and Roland Crangle, Esq., of counsel 
for the plaintiff, Charles H. McCutch- 
eon, in opposition thereto, and due de- 
liberation having been had thereon, I 
do find and decide as follows: 

Conclusion of Law. That the said 
amended complaint states facts sufficient 
to constitute a cause of action. 

It is therefore ordered that the plain- 
tiff, Charles H. McCutcheon, have an 
interlocutory judgment overruling said 
demurrer, with costs, but with leave to 
the defendant, the Marine National 
Bank of Buffalo, witihn 20 days after 
service of a copy of such interlocutory 
judgment on its attorneys, to with- 
draw the said demurrer and answer the 
complaint, upon payment of said costs, 
and that, in case of the failure of the 
said defendant to serve an answer and 
pay said costs within said time, plaintiff 
have final judgment against said de- 
fendant for the sum of $17,740.86 and 
interest thereon from the 5th day of 
April, 1917, the date of the commence- 
ment of this action, together with the 
costs of this action. 

169 N. Y. Supp. 839. 


& 


Forgery 


New York 


Indorsement by Agent—Liability Fol- 
lowing Stolen Money 


New York Supreme Court, Special Term, 
Albany County, January 31, 1918 


MANUFACTURERS BANK OF COHOES VS. PRUDEN- 
TIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Where a local superintendent of an insur- 
ance company made false proof of death, 
and forged names of payees of checks re- 
ceived, and signed himself, after such for- 
geries, as Asst. Supt.” and the bank re- 
lied on such signature, the bank cannot re- 
cover from the insurance company the 
amount of such checks, although the agent 
had deposited premium money in the bank in 
his own name and had paid the company by 
check, the bank being chargeable with rea- 
sonable diligence to see that the signatures 
were not forgeries, and the insurance com- 
pany was not chargeable with such duty, 
and the forged indorsements did not pass 
any title, and there was no contractual re- 
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lation between the bank and the insurance 
company, and the agent, in forging proots of 
death, was not acting as agent, and the in- 
jury being based on a criminal act, the bank 
was not one of two parties injured by a 
third party through the fault of the insur- 
ance company. 

Where an agent of an insuran:e company 
had in good faith been depositing premiums 
in a bank and paying his company by check, 
such money could not be followed by the 
bank to make good its loss by reason of 
checks of the company to pay death claims, 
to which the agent forged the names of the 
payees and signed as “Asst. Supt.” of the 
company. 


Action by the Manufacturers’ Bank 
of Cohoes against the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America. Judgment 
for defendant. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Rudd, J. The plaintiff brings this 
action to recover $5,541.57 for money 
had and received by the defendant from 
the plaintiff. The facts from which 
this action arises tell an interesting 
story of successful criminal acts on the 
part of Ira J. Bayliss, who succeeded 
in stealing, during a period from De- 
cember, 1906, to February 18, 1908, 
from the plaintiff the sum of money for 
which this action is brought. 

Bayliss was the assistant superin- 
tendent in the city of Cohoes of the 
defendant insurance company. He 
placed industrial insurance, collected 
premiums, and in the case of the death 
of the insured policy holders his duties 
required him to secure the proofs of 
death, forwarding such proofs to the 
defendant at its home office in New 
Jersey, for which proofs in due time 
checks in payment of the claims would 
be sent to him to deliver to the respec- 
tive beneficiaries under the policies. 
During the period mentioned, between 
December 29, 1906, and February 18, 
1908, the company received 106,250 sets 
of proofs of death of persons insured, 
coming from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The company also 
received over 100,000 claims for general 
obligations which were paid by check. 
Checks in number amounting to 206,250 
were mailed to its agents in different 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
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of which 106,250, payable to claimants, 
were sent to assistant superintendents 
for delivery to the claimants in payment 
of death claims. 

Bayliss presented to the plaintiff 
during the period in question, on nine- 
teen different occasions, checks drawn 
by the defendant, all of which checks 
were cashed by the plaintiff, and the 
amount of the checks, aggregating 
$5,541.57, was credited by the plaintiff 
bank to the personal account of Bayliss. 
The bank sometimes paid part of each 
check to him in cash, and at other times 
gave him credit for the full amount 
thereof. Each one of these nineteen 
checks bore a forged indorsement made 
by Bayliss of the payee’s name. 

The plaintiff now holds and owns 
these checks, and seeks to recover the 
aggregate amount thereof, evidently 
upon the theory that the money stolen 
by Bayliss from the bank was the act 
of an assistant superintendent of the 
defendant, and that therefore the de- 
fendant should make good the amount 
of said checks to the bank. The bank 
seemed to have made no effort to learn 
whether or not the indorsements of the 
payees’ names were original and genu- 
ine. The bank purchased the checks, 
placing the amount thereof to the credit 
personally of Bayliss, evidently assum- 
ing the indorsements to be genuine, 
upon Bayliss’ indorsement of the checks 
under the forged names of the payees. 
This was true, save in reference to three 
particular checks, aggregating $1,- 
272.99, which checks were as follows: 
Patrick Murtaugh, July 11, 1907, 
$258.81; Margaret Burns, February 14, 
1908, $514.18; Bridget Murtaugh, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1908, $500—in each of which 
cases, the payee named in the check 
apparently not being able to write, the 
indorsement was made with a mark; 
Bayliss placing his name on the back 
of the check merely as a witness, not as 
an indorser. 

Fifteen of the checks cashed by the 
plaintiff and placed to the personal 
credit of Bayliss were issued by the 
defendant upon forged proofs of the 
alleged death of persons insured by the 
defendant, but who had not died. Four 
of the nineteen checks were issued by 


! 
defendant after the actual death, and 
receipt of due and proper proofs of 
death, of the persons upon whose lives 
defendant had issued policies. Of 
these four checks last mentioned Bayliss 
forged the indorsements of the payees 
and obtained personally the proceeds 
thereof. Each of the nineteen checks 
was sent to Bayliss to deliver to the 
payee named. He delivered no one of 
the checks, but forged the name of each 
payee named and indorsed his own 
name, or witnessed the making of a 
mark, thus stealing from the bank the 
money represented by the checks. 

Bayliss’ method with reference to the 
fifteen checks issued upon forged proofs 
of death was thorough and comprehen- 
sive, to say the least. In these fifteen 
cases, where checks were issued upon 
forged proofs of death, there had been 
issued to each one of the parties named 
a policy upon the life of a person living, 
premiums had been paid upon the policy 
for a certain time, after which, desiring 
to cancel the policy, it was surrendered 
to Bayliss, representing the company. 
Bayliss paid to these insured persons a 
small amount as a surrender value, thus 
securing possession of the policies and 
of the premium receipt books. The in- 
sured in each case was alive. When 
the policies and premium receipt books 
were surrendered to Bayliss for can- 
cellation, instead of sending them to 
the company as surrendered and to be 
canceled, Bayliss forged fraudulent 
proofs of death of the insured and for- 
warded such proofs to the company. 

These forged proofs of death were 
accompanied by the original policies 
and the original premium receipt books, 
showing payment of premiums to the 
date of the alleged death. Bayliss fur- 
nished to the company: (1) The at- 
tending physician’s certificate, giving 
the date and cause of death of the in- 
sured. (2) The claimant’s certificate, 
stating the relationship to the insured 
and by what right the amount of the 
policy is claimed by him. (3) The 
certificate of identity, stating how long 
he had known the insured, the date of 
death and that he had viewed the re- 
mains. (4) The certificate of the as- 
sistant superintendent, Bayliss, stating 
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the date that he personally viewed the 
remains. 

In cases where the amount of insur- 
ance exceeded $500 Bayliss furnished 
additional forged papers as follows: (1) 
Affidavit of attending physician, pur- 
porting to have been sworn to before a 
notary public. (2) Affidavit of identi- 
fication by party who had known the 
insured five years, stating the date of his 
death and that the party had viewed the 
remains; this affidavit also purporting 
to be sworn to before a notary public. 
(3) Claimant’s certificate that she was 
the wife of the insured. (4) Certificate 
of the assistant superintendent, Bayliss, 
certifying that he had personally viewed 
the remains. (5) Undertaker’s certifi- 
cate of burial. 

Every one of these papers was a 
forgery. The signature by the notary 
public, the certificate of the county 
clerk as to the genuineness of notary’s 
signature, the doctor’s, the undertaker’s, 
the friend’s—all of them forged. In 
return for these papers the company 
forwarded checks in payment of the 
policy obligations. These checks, made 
in the names of the respective claim- 
ants, the plaintiff cashed and placed to 
the credit of Bayliss individually. 

From the amount thus deposited to 
his credit Bayliss used the money for 
his own purposes, paying his own bills, 
and there is no evidence in the record 
that the defendant ever received any 
of this money from Bayliss. In the 
cases where there were claimants upon 
policies existing, where the insured had 
died, Bayliss did not deliver the checks 
to the claimants, but forged the names 
of the payees, and the bank purchased 
these checks. Bayliss suddenly left 
Cohoes and the employment of the de- 
fendant, was thereafter arrested in Cali- 
fornia, convicted of the crime of forgery 
and grand larceny in forging the names 
of the nineteen payees and in stealing 
the money represented thereby from the 
bank, and he served the term of his 
sentence at Clinton prison. 

The indorsement made by Bayliss 
upon 16 of the checks, where he forged 
the indorsement of the names of the 
payees, was “Ira J. Bayliss, Asst. 
Supt.” This indorsement was made 


after the forged indorsement of the 
payee. When he witnessed what pre- 
tended to be the signatures of the 
payees who were not able to write, but 
who indorsed with a mark, the form of 
his witnessing was: ‘Witness: Ira J. 
Bayliss, Asst. Supt.” 

All of the checks thus indorsed by 
him were deposited by him, either in 
whole or in part, to his individual ac- 
count. Of the aggregate amount of 
$5,541.57 the bank credited his account 
with $4,408.66, and Bayliss was paid 
personally in cash $1,132.91. The first 
of the forged checks were presented to 
the bank by Bayliss, December 29, 
1906. Prior to this time the deposits 
by Bayliss consisted mostly of cur- 
rency. After that time they were large- 
ly checks. He paid from his account 
from time to time to his superior, the 
local superintendent of the company at 
Troy, moneys which he collected from 
insurance premiums, and these pay- 
ments were always made by him with 
checks certified by the bank. 

The plaintiff claims that because Bay- 
liss indorsed these checks as assistant 
superintendent, and that the signature 
of Bayliss on the back of the checks 
was genuine, and the fact that he de- 
posited the proceeds of the checks in 
his own personal account in which he 
had been making deposits of collections 
of premiums, that these circumstances 
were assurances on which the bank re- 
lied in taking the checks and giving 
Bayliss credit for them to the amount 
that they did give him credit, and in 
giving him cash in the amount in which 
they did give him cash. The contention 
of the plaintiff is therefore that because 
Bayliss, who was known as the assist- 
ant local superintendent in Cohoes, and 
who collected premiums which he trans- 
mitted to his superior, the local super- 
intendent in Troy, brought to the bank 
checks made payable evidently to bene- 
ficiaries as death claims upon policies, 
which checks were drawn to the order 
of a payee whose signature appeared to 
be upon the back of the check, that 
therefore the bank had no responsi- 
bility, when asked to pay cash to Bay- 
liss personally for such check or to de- 
posit the amount of such check to the 
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credit of Bayliss personally, to inquire 
and to satisfy itself as to the genuine- 
ness of the indorsement of the payee 
named in the check. 

The bank was chargeable with rea- 
sonable diligence to see that the signa- 
tures were not forgeries. There was 
no duty on the part of the insurance 
company to look for forged indorse- 
ments of the payees of the checks. The 
insurance was not under duty to com- 
pare the endorsement on the checks with 
the genuine signatures of the payees on 
file in the office. Prudential Insurance 
Co. vs. National Bank of Commerce, 
177 App. Div. 438. 

The first forged check was presented 
by Bayliss to the bank for deposit was 
payable to Mary Poupart for $698. 
The bank was not obliged to cash the 
check, and certainly was not obliged to 
deposit it to the credit of Bayliss per- 
sonally. The bank evidently did pur- 
chase the check solely upon the respon- 
sibility of the indorsement by Bayliss, 
without ascertaining whether the in- 
dorsement of Mary Poupart was gen- 
uine. This same method evidently pre- 
vailed with reference to the eighteen 
other forged checks. 

The bank could have taken this paper 
or not, as it pleased. These checks 
were taken, as is the general custom and 
in accordance with the law, relying sole- 
ly upon the reputed responsibility of the 
transferers of the paper and its appar- 
ent genuineness, and they took it upon 
that assumption at their peril. Gallo 
vs. Brooklyn Savings Bank, 199 N. Y. 
222. As was said in Shipman vs. Bank 
of the State of New York, 126 N. Y. 
$18, the plaintiff bank in each case 
took these checks without inquiry as 
to the genuineness of the indorsements 
and relied entirely upon the responsi- 
bility of the person presenting the same 
for payment, and not in reliance upon 
anything done or foreborne, except the 
fact that the checks bore the indorse- 
ment of Bayliss. 

The defendant had a right to assume 
that any bank cashing or handling, or 
passing along, the checks which the de- 
fendant had issued in payment of claims 
would ascertain with reference to the 
genuineness of any and all indorsements 
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thereon. The plaintiff in purchasing 
these checks obtained no right, title, or 
interest in or to the checks; a forged 
indorsement does not pass a title to 
commercial paper, negotiable only by 
indorsement. Citizens’ National Bank, 
etc., vs. Importers’ and Traders’ Bank, 
119 N. Y. 195. In the forgeries com- 
mitted by Bayliss, in making false 
proofs of death, forging the names of 
the payees and through such instru- 
mentality stealing the money from the 
plaintiff, he was not acting as agent of 
the defendant. Shipman vs. Bank, 126 
N. Y. 318; Frank vs. Chemical National 
Bank of New York, 84 N. Y. 209. 

This is not a case where the loss 
must fall upon the one of two innocent 
persons who had enabled the third party 
to do the injury, because the injury 
was brought about through the instru- 
mentality of a criminal act. Nash vs. 
More, 165 App. Div. 67. The rule is 
laid down in Critten vs. Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, 171 N. Y. 219, that the 
doctrine of ratification or estoppel has 
no application when money is stolen 
irom a bank through the bank’s con- 
tributory negligence. 

There is no proof that any of these 
moneys were paid by Bayliss to his em- 
ployer. The facts upon the record 
‘how that the only moneys paid by 
Bayliss to the company were premium 
moneys which Bayliss had actually col- 
lected weekly upon policies issued by 
the company. Such money was received 
in the usual course of business and in 
good faith, and for that reason it can- 
not be pursued by the bank to make 
good the loss which the bank has sus- 
tained through the cashing of the forged 
checks. Ball vs. Shepard, 202 N. Y. 
247, 95 N. E. 719. 

There was no mistake between the 
parties to this litigation. There was 
no privity of contract between them. 
The bank dealt with Bayliss as an in- 
d:vidual, and only as such. There was 
no mistake of dealing between the bank 
and the insurance company. The checks 
were not payable to bearer; Bayliss 
forged the indorsements of the payees, 
and the bank upon Bayliss’ indorsement 
purchased each check, without ascer- 
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taining whether the indorsement was 
genuine or otherwise. 

Findings may be submitted in ac- 
cordance herewith, and upon such find- 
ings judgment may be entered dismiss- 
ing the complaint, with costs. 

168 N. Y. Supp. 913. 


& 
Savings Bank 
New York 
Notice of Withdrawal 


Supreme Court, New York, Appellate Term, 
First Department, April 1, 1918 


MYEROWICH VS. EMIGRANT 
SAVINGS BANK 


INDUSTRIAL 


Where suspicious circumstances exist, con- 
nected with the withdrawal of a savings 
bank account, reasonable care for the pro- 
tection of the depositor requires the bank 
to avail itself of its privilege of withhold- 
ing payment for 60 days, in order to make 
inquiry as to whether the withdrawal is by 
the depositor’s authority. 

Where a notarial certificate is not re- 
quired by law, it carries with it no pre- 
sumption as to authorization or authenticity 
of the instrument to which it is attached. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Action by Fanny Myerowich, per- 
sonally and as guardian of Meyer Myer- 
owich, against the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank. Judgment for plaintiff, 
on verdict of jury, and defendant ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

Per Curiam. In view of the illiteracy 
of the depositor, coupled with the fact 
that three accounts, which for many 
years had not been drawn upon to any 
considerable extent, were being simul- 
taneously entirely withdrawn, we think 
reasonable care in the protection of the 
depositor required the defendant sav- 
ings bank to avail itself of the 60-day 
clause to make proper inquiry as to 
whether such withdrawal was made by 
authority of the plaintiff. 

The notarial certificate, not being re- 
quired by law, carried with it no pre- 
sumption as to authorization or authen- 
ticity. 

Judgment affirmed, with $25 costs, 
with leave to appeal to the Appellate 
Division. 

170 N. Y. Supp. 38. 


A Destinctive National Trade-Mark 





Views of the Trade Information Committee, American Chamber of 
Commerce in London 





HERE is much anxiety expressed 

by members of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London concern- 
ing H. R. Bill 10366, introduced into 
the House by Representative Sims, 
providing for a distinctive national 
trade-mark, under Government license, 
to be attached to goods of American 
origin. 

Present criticism of the bill by Amer- 
icans in London is entirely based upon 
a reading of the bill itself; no other dis- 
closure of the Government’s objects is 


yet to hand, therefore members of the 
chamber restrict their criticism to the 
broad principle involved in any legisla- 
tion to create a distinctive national 
trade-mark to be applied to American 
exports indiscriminately. 

Members of the chamber, being vital- 
ly interested in the development of 
American trade abroad, view with alarm 
the suggestion of the proposed identifi- 
cation of American goods by means of 
a distinctive mark, as it is obvious that 
if such official mark be indiscriminately 
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applied to good, bad and indifferent 
American products, it will operate to 
the detriment of efficiently produced 
standardized Americal goods of quality. 

Responsible American producers are 
considered able to establish the pre- 
eminence of their products under their 
own marks of identification, and will 
be little interested in an omnibus trade- 
mark maintained by the Government to 
carry reputable or disreputable goods. 

Makers of unstandardized and dis- 
honest goods would be especially eager 
to avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus presented to betray the confidence 
of foreign traders and consumers by 
the use of such common official trade- 
mark. Such practice would inevitably 
result in undermining American trade 
prestige abroad to the serious disad- 
vantage of legitimate export enterprise. 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
in London has a membership of over 
600, including representatives of most 
important American concerns engaged 
in Commerce with Great Britain. Its 
members fear that legislation along the 


lines of the above bill necessarily carries 
dangerous possibilities, demanding great 
caution and elaborate safeguards to pro- 
tect American export trade interests in 
European markets. It is the current 
opinion of members that any common 
official mark is dangerous to export 
trade unless it be absolutely restricted 
to a standardized quality of goods only. 
Such restriction is believed to be im- 
practical and impossible of efficient ap- 
plication. Further, goods selling to the 
general public in the British and other 
commercially developed European mar- 
kets would in no way be benefited by 
a displayed mark of foreign origin. 

It is hoped by representatives of 
American trade interests in Great 
Britain that any proposed legislation 
dealing with this important matter will 
be closely scrutinized by all those seri- 
ously interested in the welfare of Amer- 
ican export trade, and that hasty action 
to achieve some immediate object will 
not be permitted to injure the perma- 
nent upbuilding of American trade in- 
terests abroad. 


Convention of Reserve City Bankers 





T the convention of the Associa- 

tion of Reserve City Bankers, held 

in New York, June 6 and 7, the follow- 

ing telegram was sent to President Wil- 
son: 


We, the members of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers, representing the 
large banks in the sixty-one Reserve cities 
of this country, in convention assembled in 
New York City, June 6, 1918, desire to ex- 
press to you our confidence in you and your 
administration, and our active and continu- 
ous support in the prosecution of the war. 
We further pledge our assistance to the ut- 
termost in men, material and money, so 
far as in us lies, confident that with your 
magnificent leadership and the coéperation 
of the American people, so significantly in 
evidence to-day, the one and only conclusion 


of this great conflict will be an absolute and 
overwhelming triumph for America and its 
Allies. 


A cordial reply was received from 
President Wilson, which was read to 
the convention by Secretary F. W. Ells- 
worth. 

A report on acceptances, by A. 
Breton, chairman of the Association’s 
Committee on Acceptances, and vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York in charge of the foreign de- 
partment, was made during the proceed- 
ings of the concluding session of the 
convention, and a discussion on the re- 
port followed, led by Charles F. Herb, 
vice-president of the Mississippi Valley 
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THOMAS B. McADAMS 


Vice-President Merchants National Bank, Richmond, 
Va. and Newly Elected President Association 
of Reserve City Bankers 


Trust Co. of St. Louis. The report 
presented by Mr. Breton said, in part: 


In making the report for your Committee, 
it may be well to commence by giving you 
a few statistics regarding the growth of 
the acceptance business in the United States. 

Between Nov. 20, 1917, and March 4 of 
the present year, acceptance liabilities of 
the national banks increased from $153,645,- 
000 to $230,164,000, about fifty per cent. For 
a slightly shorter period the trust com- 
panies in Greater New York report an in- 
crease in their acceptance liabilities from 
$98,268,000 to $104,920,000, less than seven 
per cent. 

Acceptances held by Federal Reserve 
Banks on dates nearest the time of the 
Comptroller’s calls likewise show a _ sub- 
stantial increase from $209,900,000 on Nov. 
23, 1917, to $317,900,000 on March 8 of 
the present year. Since then these holdings 
have slightly decreased, the total for April 
26 being $302,400,000. 

The acceptance liabilities of other Amer- 
ican banking institutions in leading cities 
and certain States at the time of two recent 
calls made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency are as follows: 


OHN W. STALEY 
Vice-President Peoples State Bank, Detroit. Michigan, 
Retiring President, Association of Reserve 
City Bankers 


Nov. 20, 1917 Mar. 4, 1918 


All national banks. .$153,645,000 $230,164,000 
Trust companies in 

Greater New York 98,268,000 194,920,000 
State banks in 


Greater New York 5,783,000 7.345.000 

Trust companies and 

State banks in 
WOSOOR cevcceses 17,604,000 18,673,000 
In St. Louis... 1,867,000 5,122,000 
In Baltimore... 70,000 470,000 

In State of 
aaa fae 281,000 

In State of 
California .. 551,000 951,000 

In State of New 
Pe as den tow 293,000 


In the fourth annual report of the Federal 
Reserve Board it is shown that from the 
commencement of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem up to the 3lst of December, 1917, 
ninety banks were given authority by the 
Federal Reserve Board to accept bills of 
exchange up to one hundred per cent. of 
their capital and surplus, thus evidencing 
the fact that this number of banks were 
sufficiently interested in the acceptance busi- 
ness to make application for this privilege. 

To give some indication of the growth of 
the acceptance market, this report also states 
that in 1915 the Federal Reserve Banks had 
bought in the open market acceptances to 
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the amount of $64,000,000, in 1916 $386,000,- 
000, and in 1917 these figures were increased 
to a little over $1,000,000,000. 

On the other hand, commercial paper dis- 
counted for member banks and other Fed- 


eral Reserve banks shows the following 
large increase: 
en OO $ 161,000,000 
EE eee 207,000,000 
BEEN wadcscwonwe 9,000,000,000 


It should be borne in mind, however, that 
notwithstanding the disparity those figures 
show between acceptances purchased and 
commercial paper rediscounted by Federal 
Reserve Banks, there is a great deal of en- 
couragement to be derived from the normal 
and healthy growth shown by the figures on 
bankers’ acceptances. 


F. I. Kent, director of the foreign 
exchange division of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York, ad- 
dressed the convention on “Government 
Control of the Foreign Exchanges.” 

Following Mr. Kent’s address there 
was a discussion of the subject led by 
J. H. Herzog, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank of Albany. 
Charles R. McKay, vice-governor Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Chicago, IIl., deliv- 
ered an address on “Functions of the 
Federal Reserve Bank,” followed by a 
report of Frank K. Houston, chairman 
of the committee on commercial credits 
and audits, and vice-president Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo., and by 
a report by J. A. Walker, vice-chairman 
of the committee on domestic exchange 
and transit and: assistant cashier Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Chicago. The 


discussions on these papers were led by 
E. B. Clare-Avery, assistant vice-presi- 
dent National City Bank, New York; 
L. F. Kiesewetter, vice-president Bank 
of New York, N.B.A.; C. B. Hazle- 
wood, vice-president Union Trust Co., 
Chicago. Aside from the address of 
Mr. Dupuis (vice-president of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Cincinnati), on 
“Trade Acceptances,’ Morton H. Fry 
of Bernhard, Scholle & Co., New York, 
spoke on the “Sale and Distribution of 
Acceptances.” The discussions follow- 
ing each address were led by George 
B. Smith, assistant cashier of the Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, and by Eugene W. Stetson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, respectively. 

The Association of Reserve City 
Bankers elected as their president for 
the ensuing year Thomas B. McAdams, 
vice-president Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., succeeding John 
W. Staley, vice-president Peoples State 
Bank, Detroit; George B. Smith, assist- 
ant cashier of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, was 
elected vice-president. Immediately 
after the close of the convention the 
directors elected as treasurer Walter 
Kasten, vice-president of the Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
J. F. Cox, assistant cashier of the Inter- 
state Trust and Banking Co., New Or- 
leans, La., was elected secretary. The 
association decided to hold its 1919 con- 
vention in New Orleans. 


Light on Overdrafts 





ECENTLY in the Senate of the 
United States the subject of “over- 
drafts” was under discussion, and some 
very interesting observations were made. 
Senator Weeks of Massachusetts, for- 
merly a banker himself, took the view 
that the overdrawing of a bank account 
was hardly so serious a matter as some 
people think. He said: 


I think the evil arising from overdrafts 
has been very greatly exaggerated. It is 
true that years ago banks in some sections 
of the country were in the custom of loaning 
money and carrying the loans as overdrafts 
instead of taking notes. I have known of 
very large loans made in that way, and 
that was a matter of agreement between 
the bank and the bank customer. That sys- 
tem has been practically given up, so far as 
I know. 
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On the other hand, there are conditions 
which arise which necessarily require an 
overdraft. For example, a country bank 
may wish to borrow of its reserve city cor- 
respondent. It calls on the telephone and 
borrows $50,000 or $25,000, or whatever the 
amount may be, and the money is immedi- 
ately put to the credit of the country bank, 
which then forwards its security and its 
note and draws for its needs. It overdraws 
its account, and this could not be done with- 
out a personal responsibility even under 
the provision which has been introduced by 
the Senator from Utah, thereby ‘greatly in- 
terfering with the expedition of business. 

Moreover, everybody knows that there are 
constant overdrafts of banks in small 
amounts. Very often people do not carry 
their bank balance correctly on their own 
check books, and frequently it would be 
an extremely embarrassing thing to throw 
out a check drawn by a good depositor—a 
check which should be paid and paid 
promptly, but which would produce an over- 
draft. 

There may be some, but I do not recall 
any testimony which indicates that there 
have been serious results arising from over- 
drafts in producing failures of banks, but 
if it has been done it has been done as an 
error of judgment, not as an error of policy, 
because no officer of a bank would permit 
an overdraft of any size unless he were 
willing to loan the person making the 
overdraft that amount of money on his 
promissory note. 

In every well-regulated bank the over- 
draft will appear on the books of the bank, 
and in the morning there is reported to 
the president or the proper officer of the 
bank the total amount of the overdraft. 
There is not anything about it that is not 
open and business-like in banks that are 
properly run. 

I think myself that this bill is largely of 
a camouflage order, and that it is a mistake 
for us to be legislating in matters of this 
kind, putting statutes on the statute books 
which are not necessary and which will not 
produce any reasonably beneficial results. 


Senator Williams of Mississippi 
frankly owned to difficulties in keeping 
his bank account clear of overdrafts. 
This is the way he told of his troubles: 


Mr. Williams. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Weeks) substantially in what lie has said. 
The fact that very frequently a loan by a 
bank by way of an occasional overdraft 
where the depositors are not keeping a 
close account is one of the safest assets 
of the bank, much safer than an ordinary 


piece of paper, because a man can be 
made to settle at once. All you have got to 
do is to call upon him and he must come 
or lose his credit. It is not like carrying 
a few days beyond the grace a promissory 
noté and all that. 

Now, just to illustrate, Mr. President, 
during the entire last year there was hardly 
a month went by without my overdrawing 
my Washington bank account. The man at 
the bank would call me on the phone or 
write and say, “Mr. Williams, that last 
check has overdrawn your balance $10”-— 
sometimes $5, $20 in one or two cases, and 
I remember over $110. Immediately back 
would go a check sent by me upon another 
bank, in which I knew I had a balance, to 
meet the draft, or else a draft upon the 
Secretary of the Senate, payable on the next 
pay day, to be discounted and the net pro- 
ceeds placed to my credit. 

Most people are not running a commercial 
business. I am not running one. I can 
not go to keeping books with anybody, not 
even my bank. The bank knows I am good; 
all the banks I deal with do, and they are 
not afraid of my overdrawing $10 or $100. 

It is absolutely folly to try to make it 
appear that a bank is committing some fault, 
or that I am, merely because I do not keep 
books. I never kept a set of books in my 
life, and I do not expect to do it. I do 
not intend to be worried by that sort of 
thing. I hope to die without having expe- 
rienced that nuisance. I would quit doing 
business with any bank in the world that 
turned down my draft because I had over- 
drawn my account when it knew that all it 
had to do was to let me know and it would 
get its $10 or $100. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts said, 
I do not see much in this one way or the 
other. The bill does not provide a penalty 
for an overdraft. It merely provides that 
there shall be a list and the list shall be 
published. Whenever any bank carries on 
anything like good business, if there is any 
overdraft that has been extended and the 
man who has made the overdraft did not 
pay it is reported right away to the bank, 
and they come back to you, and it requires 
no law for them to do it. 

Where is one law of business for a com- 
mercial man, a trader, a bookkeeper, and 
there is another law of business for an 
ordinary fellow who is neither. I object 
to be put in the attitude of seeming to try 
to violate some commercial principle because 
I accidentally overdraw my account in a 
bank. It happens to me very frequently. 
It happened month before last. All I did 
was to draw a check upon the bank of 
Yazoo City to fill out the overdraft upon 
the bank here and sent it right down as 
soon as they phoned me from the bank. 
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Women in Banking 





(From an Address Before the Convention of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association, by MISS ADELE H. KIRBY, Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer Plainfield Trust Co.) 





IKE all great economic forces our women 

power must be developed if the men who 
have for so many years borne the heat and 
burden of the day are to have the support 
and assistance they now need. Constantly 
increasing demands are being made upon 
our bankers; absorbing problems are claim- 
ing their attention, and it is essential that 
their minds be free to make the big decisions 
on which hangs the future of our financial 
system. They must be relieved of detail 
and analysis and it is woman who must 
furnish this relief. That will be one of her 
functions. 

Another will be found in the bank cages. 
Here women have been little in evidence 
but if she have the right personality, the 
woman teller may prove a valuable asset 
to the institution. Atmosphere is an im- 
portant factor in the modern bank and 
woman’s social instinct can create an atmos- 
phere of hospitality that will be the means 
of holding old customers and attracting new 
ones. The “personal element” in business 
is being emphasized more and more and the 
majority of people respond to the person- 
al touch, although one good lady came to 
me recently in a state of great indignation 
because she had received a letter from us 
in which we had expressed the hope that 
her relation with the company would be 
pleasant and she wanted us to understand 
that it was all a mistake as she had no 
relations in the bank, in fact we were ull 
strangers to her. 

Probably many in the audience to-day rep- 
resent institutions located in commuters’ 
towns where the major part of the male 
population departs in the morning, not to 
return till the banks are closed. In such 
communities about three-fourths of the bank- 
ing is done by women. Have you thought 
of the advisability of having a woman’s de- 
partment with a woman officer in charge? 
Of course there is the woman customer, 
as well as the man, who may prefer to deal 
with a man official and she should always 
be allowed that privilege, but there is also 
the timid, inexperienced woman who would 
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rather display her ignorance to a fellow 
woman than to a man before whom she nat- 
urally wishes to appear at her best. I 
know that to be a fact for I have had many 
encounters with women of this type. One 
day a bashful little lady approached me 
and asked if she was in a trust company. 
When I told her that she was, she said: 
“Then I wish you would please trust me for 
$100.” Another who was seeking a mort- 
gage loan on a certain unimproved property 
said that she knew it was amply good for 
the amount asked for as she had raised on 
that very piece of land a hog which weighed 
over four hundred pounds. 

If women are to find their sphere of 
greatest usefulness, they must have your 
help. Try to remember that with them the 
business point of view is acquired and not 
intuitive: That they are ordinarily de- 
prived of the business intercourse which 
helps to keep man broad and sane; that 
in their effort to take their work seriously, 
they may make the fatal mistake of taking 
themselves too seriously. In a word, give 
them the benefit of your counsel and expe- 
rience. If the material on which you are 
working is of the right sort, the results 
will more than justify the expenditure of 
time and patience. 

If you are to have the full benefit of 
what women have to give, you must be ready 
to trust woman’s judgment, as well as her 
work. The right balance cannot be main- 
tained if we are to have a business world of 
masculine judgment and feminine labor. 

If there is to be a proper relationship be- 
tween you and your women helpers, you 
must try to realize that we women want to 
supplement and not supplant you. 

Those of you who attended the convention 
three years ago will doubtless recall this 
toast which was repeated last year: “Here’s 
to woman, the power behind the throne— 
God help the king.” I am going to take 
the liberty of changing that toast somewhat 
so that it will express the spirit of what 
I have been trying to say to you: “Here’s 
to woman, the power beside the throne— 
God’s help to the king.” 
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The Russian Banking Situation and Its 
Meaning to the World 





By A. O. CORBIN, Head of the Foreign Department of A. B. Leach 
& Co. Inc., New York 





WAS in Russia during the days of 

the revolution from March till Oc- 

tober. I have traveled through 
Russia proper and through Siberia, and 
I have tried to understand the Russians 
and the Russian situation by close ob- 
servation, and by trying to live with the 
people, and share their troubles. 

I have seen the disorder in Petro- 
grad, but I have also seen the endless 
fertile plains of Russia and Siberia. 
I have witnessed riots and anarchy, but 
I have also seen the greatest display 
of energy, zeal and devotion. I have 
heard blasphemy, but I have also heard 
the church bells chiming over each cor- 
ner of Russia. 

I have studied the Russians and I ad- 
mire them; as a people I have found 
them honest and sincere; as individuals, 
often exceptionally able. 

This is the time to take the helm and 
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to help Russia. Out of the present 
chaos of the revolution will come the 
rebirth of the Russian nation; out of 
the present state of despondency will 
arise the state of exaltation; out of the 
present suffering will emerge the future 
leaders of the country, her captains of 
commerce and industry. 

This may seem a bold statement, but 
it is an opinion shared by many a man 
soundly informed on the situation today. 
I myself, for instance, know of a great 
deal of American money ready for in- 
vestment in Russia, and I also know of 
a great deal of Russian money on de- 
posit in New York, anxiously await’ng 
the opportune moment to seek employ- 
ment in Russia. I could mention right 
now the name of one of Russia’s ablest 
financiers who has on deposit in New 
York $1,000,000, and is watching the 
Russian situation from day to day. 











U. S. Army or Navy 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. 


Letters of Credit are the safest and most convenient 
medium for carrying funds. 

During the war we are issuing such Credits, free of 
commission, to officers and men in the U. 8. Army 


and Navy, and to those engaged in Red Cross or 
Y. M. C. A. work. 


We have also sent our American representative 
to France for the convenience of our friends, 
with headquarters at the office of the Credit 
Commercial de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 
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RUSSIA'S ECONOMIC FUTURE 


Russia * * * is looking for co- 


operation; codperation to help her de- 
, velop her wonderfully fertile plains, in 
order to bring forth the rebirth of her 
splendid nation; codperation to work 
the untold hidden treasures of her soil, 
and above all, codperation to help her 
reéstablish her monetary system, in or- 
der to help her uphold her traditionally 
sound credit. 

Who should come forward to her call 
if not America? 

Two reasons why America should do 
this, both very important and very far- 
reaching, appear at the horizon of our 
future. 

First of all, Russia to the United 
States of America has always been the 
country of unlimited possibilities ; Amer- 
ican capital, brains and _ foresight, 
breadth of vision and creative genius, 
American business methods adapted to 
Russian conditions and American or- 
ganization can work miracles in that un- 
developed and wonderful country, so 






















immensely rich in productive forces, so 
boundless in extent, so amply supplied 
with brains and healthy and ever-in- 
creasing labor. 

The capital engaged in Russia’s in- 
dustry, so far as it is controlled by in- 
dustrial joint stock companies, accord- 
ing to the official data issued by the 
Russian Minister of Finance in 1913 
(the latest official data at my disposal), 
amounted to approximately, roubles 
3,000,000,000, or $1,500,000,000 (nomi- 
nally). 

Yet Russia has scarcely been touched; 
her industrial development is only in 
its infancy. Though twice the size of 
the United States she has only one mile 
of railroad where we have ten. 

But there is a second reason why the 
United States should endeavor to join 
hands with the Russian people. 

The proper development of Russia’s 
resources is a vast undertaking. Amer- 
ica is the logical leader for this great 
undertaking, and with America will go 
Great Britain and France, together with 
our other allies. In other words, Rus- 
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sia today presents opportunities in 
which all the respectable and respected 
governments now lined up should par- 
ticipate, because an undertaking of such 
magnitude is of the greatest importance 
not only commercially, but even more so 
politically. 

And there is one way in which leads 
to that goal—only one way: I wish you 
to follow it with me. It is the way to 
the heart and arteries of Russia; it is 
the appreciation of the immediate, urg- 
ent and absolute necessity for close 
American coéperation with the entire 
chain of commercial banks in Russia 
with a view of preventing a German 
commercial control of Russia, a danger 
greater than perhaps is generally real- 
ized. 

In order to understand this situation 
clearly, it is necessary to realize what 
the banks in Russia really amount to. 

It would take up too much of time 
and patience to mention all the impor- 
tant highly modernized banks of Rus- 
sia, their capital, reserves, deposits, 
loans, etc., but I will just mention two 
institutions, which rank high among the 
leading ones. 

The first is the Azoff Don Commer- 
cial Bank. 

Its capital in 1916 was 60,000,000 
roubles, or $30,000,000; reserves, 
roubles 52,000,000, or $26,000,000; 
loans and discounts, roubles 550,000,- 
000, or $275,000,000. 

This bank has about 
branches all over Russia. 

Under the admirable presidency of 
Mr. Boris Kamenka, Russia’s recog- 
nized greatest financier, and his emi- 





seventy-five 
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nent assistant, Mr. Witold Czamanski, 
this bank can stand comparison with 
any of the biggest banking institutions 
in the world. 

The second bank I would like to men- 
tion is the Petrograd International 
Commercial Bank. 

Its capital in 1916 was roubles 90,- 
000,000 or $45,000,000; reserves, 
roubles 30,000,000 or $15,000,000; de- 
posits, roubles 590,000,000, or $295,- 
000,000; loans and discounts, roubles 
160,000,000, or $230,000,000. 

This bank has nearly 100 branches 
all over Russia. 

Mr. A. Vishnegradski, the son of the 
famous Minister of Finance, is its emi- 
nent president, and Mr. J. Bloch his 
excellent collaborator. 

(The deposits of both banks increased 
to about 1,000,000,000 roubles in 1917, 
but 1917 was too abnormal a year from 
a monetary point of view, and if I men- 
tion this here it is only as a matter of 
historic interest.) 

If we stop to consider the above 
figures and find that they compare fa- 
vorably with any of our own leading in- 
stitutions, and if we then realize that I 
could mention many others in the same 
class, such as the Russian Bank for 
Foreign Trade, the Russo-Asiatic Bank, 
the Siberian Commercial, the Moscow 
Merchants Bank, etc., then we can ap- 
preciate the far-reaching importance of 
these banks to a country in the infancy 
of its industrial development, and then 
we can begin to lift up the corner of 
the magic carpet hiding the commercial 
and political consequences of a close 
coéperation with these institutions. 
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An analysis of the banking situation, 
in Russia, reveals that it differs in sub- 
stance from that in any other country. 
The reasons for this lie in the fact that 
by far the greater part of industry is 
under control of the banks; only a lim- 
ited part of it is autonomous and in 
the hands of a number of wealthy mer- 
chants. 

Life in Russia has caused things to be 
so. There are few people who have 
sufficient money to run an industry, few 
who have the organizing talent required, 
few who want to be bothered with it; 
consequently the banks have stepped in 
and not only do the financing, but also 
the managing; therefore, in the Russian 
bank buildings we find many headquar- 
ters of Russian industrial enterprises. 
On account of this the banks occupy an 
exceptionally important position, both 
economically and politically. 

Today therefore we see the Russian 
banks in control of many railways, of 
iron and steel, grain, coal, oil, sugar, 
cotton, silver, platinum and other indus- 


tries, and consequently the banks really 
control the entire Russian situation. 

If the above is correct, then it is also 
logical to say that a great part of the 
problem of Russia today centers around 
the banks and that the commercial co- 
6peration with Russia, with all its eco- 
nomic and political consequences, will 
have to be won from Germany with dol- 
lars, just as much as battles have to be 
won with men and metal. 


MUST MEET GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
AGGRESSION 


In order to understand this thor- 
oughly one should never lose sight of 
the fact that Germany undoubtedly has 
in view commercial gains consisting of 
the capture of the foreign markets and 
chiefly the Russian markets. Is it only 
militarism we are facing, or also the 
aggression of the German banks and in- 
dustries? Will Germany, defeated in 
the military sense, remain aggressive 
commercially? We hope not, but we 
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can prevent a good deal by being pre- 
pared. We are not out to control Rus- 
sia; we only want to help and to codp- 
erate, and to do this effectively there 
seems to be only one thing that can 
be done, and we can do it. 

We should become sufficiently inter- 
ested in the Russian banks and indus- 
tries to make it impossible for Germany 
once and for ever to bring Russia under 
her financial, commercial and political 
control. 

The aggregate market value of the 
Russian industries before the war was 
approximately 6 billions of roubles or 
3 billion dollars, whereas today it is 
approximately 12 billions of roubles or 
about 114 billion dollars; therefore we 
can readily say that the equivalent of 
the market value of the Russian indus- 
tries is only fifty per cent. of what it 
used to be before the war, though these 
values have doubled in price. The same 
would apply to the banks. Whereas the 
aggregate market value of the capital 
of the leading banks before the war 
amounted to approximately 500,000,000 
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roubles, or $250,000,000, to-day it 
would amount to roubles 1,000,000,000, 
or $125,000,000. These banks would 
bring with them enormous deposits. 

Through becoming interested in Rus- 
sian banks and industries we would not 
only become the commercial coéperators 
with Russia, but we would also give 
new impulse to Russian industry, and 
through that find employment for Rus- 
sia’s billions which are now lying idle 
in the banks. 

And in this, to a great extent, would 
also lie the solution of the intricate 
problem of the Russian valuta, and any 
investment which would tend to bring 
this about would easily double, nay 
treble in value. 

But what is all this compared to the 
political side of the question? 

Once we come to a basis of real codp- 
eration and. real understanding with 
Russia—a codperation which would be 
heartily welcomed by the Russian finan- 
cial and industrial interests—we would 
have helped that splendid country in 
the way she so fully deserves. 
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The Java Bank 


FTER the close of the Napoleonic 

period the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands gradually obtained that part of 
the sphere of influence of the liquidated 
Dutch East Indian Company in what 
we know as the Dutch East Indies, com- 
prising Sumatra, Java, a large part of 
Borneo, Celebes, part of New Guinea 
and the smaller islands of that Archi- 
pelago. This territory extends over a 
surface as wide as the distance from 
San Francisco to Boston, contains some 
40 million inhabitants and possesses an 
exceedingly fertile soil and a productive 
climate. Thirty million people are 
crowded together in “the Garden of the 
East,” as an American author has chris- 
tened the Islands of Java. It is there- 
fore the most important island of the 
group, containing also the: seat of gov- 
ernment—Batavia—which is the finan- 
cial center as well, while Sourabaya is 
the principal shipping port. 

The native being a born agriculturist 
raises most of his requirements himself. 
The colonies had in 1916 a foreign trade 
of some 570 million dollars (exports, 
$390,000,000, and imports $180,000,- 
000). This trade is financed by five 





Dutch and branches of two foreign 
banks. 

The Javasche Bank, with head office 
at Batavia, is the bank of issue for the 
colonies. As soon as the Netherlands 
Bank had been established the need for 
a similar institution was felt for Java 
and plans for its establishment ripened 
in 1827. Devoid of all statistics, with 
a complicated currency system, the first 
managers had to grope absolutely in 
the dark. Apparently they possessed 
the required skill, at least the Java 
Bank is still in existence and many of 
its presidents have been called to high 
posts in the mother country. Some of 
them became presidents of the Nether- 
lands Bank (of issue) and it will be 
remembered that a few years ago Mr. 
Vissering acted as advisor for the Chi- 
nese Currency Reform at the instance 
of the international banking group. 

It may be of interest to quote that the 
Banque de France dates from 1844, the 
Belgian Bank from 1848 and that the 
Bank of England obtained its charter 
for England and Ireland in 1854, while 
the European student exclaimed “at 
last” when the Federal Reserve Sys- 





Head Office of the Javasche Bank at Batavia 











Java Bank, Makassar Branch 


tem was established for the United 
States only a few years ago. 

The history of the Java Bank has 
been a continuous struggle against cop- 
per coin. In the ’40’s only silver may 
be said to have been definitely intro- 
duced but the struggle went on in more 
remote districts as they were brought 
under direct Dutch rule. That there 
has been a period in which falsifications 
were a great source of illegitimate profit 
stands to reason. Even European metal 
plants made a regular business thereof. 
An illustration of the native clumsiness 
in money matters is given in the string 
reproduced. It contains 200 pennies. 
Species of such pennies were in circu- 
lation on one small island, all varying 
in size and composition. The quality is 
often so bad that they will oxydize when 
stored, forming a solid lump or crum- 
bling to dust when transported by car. 
Their value fluctuates between 1,200 to 
2,100 per dollar. As an average eight 
such strings value merely a dollar and 
weigh thirteen pounds. 

Bimetallism has also seen its turning 
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point in the colonies. Indeed they took 
quite a lead over all the other Asiatic 
countries. The question was already 
settled in 1877 under the stress of cir- 
cumstances and in analogy to the action 
of the mother country, where the same 
silver denominations circulate now as a 
limping standard. Gold pieces are is- 
sued for ten and five guilders ($4.00) 
and $2.00), and the Java Bank has al- 
ways been able to uphold the gold par- 





Native clumsiness in money matters. Eight such 
strings value merely a dollar, and weigh 
thirteen pounds 
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ity. 
this century there has been a constant 


Especially since the beginning of 


flow of silver coin to the colonies. First 
because the Sumatra tobacco district 
abolished the Straits dollar, the favorite 
silver currency for the Chinese coolie, 
and because of the huge development of 
many plantations, such as tea and rub- 
ber, which necessitated a greater 
amount of coin for wages. 

The gold exchange system, now con- 
sidered the acme of perfection of the 
currency systems of the Philippines and 
the Straits Settlements, was introduced 
long ago as a natural result of circum- 
stances, and not devised in an academic 
way. The Dutch Government having 
introduced the compulsory labor system 
for the native, his products were con- 
signed to Holland, so that there were 
no bills of exchange on the market for 
the Java importer. The rate went up 
tremendously (reaching 72 against 100) 
when it was explained to the Govern- 





Gold Standard Coins 
Contain 6.048 grammes gold 





Silver Standard Coins 
Contain 9.45 grammes fine silver 
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Small Coins, Silver 





Small Coin, Nickel 





Small Coins, Copper 


Coins current in the Dutch-Indies 











Advice to Investors 


Purchase your securities through re- 
sponsible dealers who have proper facili- 
ties for investigations and a reputation 
to maintain for reliable advice. 

K. N. & K. are always posted on 
general market conditions, and their 
views are at the disposal of investors 
through their monthly review of 


“*The Investment Situation” 
Write for pamphlet L-I 


Knauth -Nachod & Kuhne 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 


Equitable Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








ment that it might draw against the fu- 
ture proceeds of the sales of the con- 
signed products. Government drafts 
were now made available for the mer- 
chant. In 1854, when the compulsory 
system was beginning to be abandoned, 
the Java Bank could more easily con- 
trol the foreign exchange regulation be- 
cause the exports are always larger than 
the imports. It can therefore guarantee 
to the Government to transmit funds at 
par. Provision that balances could be 
held in foreign countries and the es- 
tablishment of an agency at Amsterdam 
were the results. The bank deals in 
telegraphic transfers, sells demand 
drafts, is the Government depository, 
makes advances on securities, stocks of 
merchandise and acceptances, buys bills 
of exchange, etc. 

It issues notes from one thousand 
guilders down to five guilders, against 
which a reserve is obligatory of forty 
per cent. in coin and bullion, of which 
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Interior of office showing staff of four different races, Java Bank, Makassar Branch 


again one-half must be held in the colo- 
nies in legal currency. The panic of 
1914 has left no traces. Only tempor- 
arily the reserve limit was reduced to 
twenty per cent. 

The latest balance-sheet of the Java 
Bank shows the following figures: 





ASSETS Fl. 
Oe CT eT ee eT 49,100,000 
er rn er rn 6,600,000 
ry ee oe 5,900,000 
Surplus fund invested .......... 2,600,000 
PE CEE, 2 665 kaciedncne Raw ee 37,200,000 
RIE :<:dig bic Sin wd pois aA ea a $4,000,000 
Foreign coin and bullion........ 52,300,000 
EES pee rene Peeey 1,400,000 
EY SE 3g cine wwradcwidw'ehaea 640,000 
|” SE eerie cree ran 6,760,000 
206,500,000 
LIABILITIES 

Re SEA peer re 6,000,000 
SII ich newtecubmrere. seam terete 3,200,000 
RRR errr rrr 640,000 
Notes in circulation............. 158,000,000 
ME AINED sos bv simesdsseeeeaie 3,100,000 
ee rrr es 
OO eee ia Dee a Saks 560,000 
IE S55, ON GW ks. Soba aecies er gnee 2,900,000 
206,500,000 

This shows a note circulation cov- 


ered by nearly sixty per cent. coin and 
bullion. After a dividend of six per 
cent. has been set aside for sharehold- 
ers, the Government shares in the 
profits. 

Notwithstanding this and the fact 
that the president is appointed by the 
Governor General under the approval 
of the crown, the management has al- 
ways held up the principle of inde- 
pendence and sound financial manage- 
ment. 

Eighteen branches all over the islands 
facilitate the giro system, enabling 
transfers of money by mere book en- 
tries. The staff of such a branch shows 
four different races: the Chinese is the 
teller, the native the office boy, the half 
saste the clerk, while the executives are 
Dutch. Most of the offices are private- 
ly owned and display elaborate archi- 
tecture combined with the exigencies of 
a tropical climate. 

The Java Bank lends its intermedi- 
ary for clearings at Batavia, Sourabaya, 
Samarang and Medan, Sumatra. 

With a view to the high price of sil- 
ver it may be stated that the rijhsdaal- 








ermine at 
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der, practically the equivalent of the 
dollar, has a bullion value of $0.76 
against silver at $1 an ounce. As this 


coin circulates for 214 guilders gold, its 
buying power at the present abnormal 
rate of exchange represents $1.25. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of 
the opening of a New York 


agency of the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana, with offices: in the City 
Investing Building, 165 Broadway. 

This bank has its head office at Milan, 
and through its branch in London, its 
fifty-six branches in Italy, and its affili- 
ated institutions in other countries, has 
unusual facilities for handling business 
with Italy, England, France, Switzer- 
land and South America. 

It has been appointed agent for the 
United States of America of the Banque 
Francaise et Italienne pour ]’Amerique 
du Sud, of Paris, with branches in 
Brazil and the Argentine, and the Banca 

















della Svizzera Italiana, of Lugano, 
Switzerland. 

The paid-in capital of the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana is 156,000,000 
lire; surplus and undivided profits, 65,- 
200,000 lire. 

Officers of the bank are: Managing 
directors, Giuseppe Toeplitz, Pietro 
Fenoglio; general managers, Annibale 
Ghisalberti, Mino Gianzani, G. Tedes- 
chi; deputy general managers, Luigi 
Battinelli, Adolfo Comelli, Bruno Dol- 
cetta; agents in New York, L. Toeplitz, 
G. Pedrazzini, John S. Durland, S. 
Fusi. 

Board of Directors: Chairman, Luigi 
Canzi, Senator; vice-chairmen, Luigi 


Head Office Banca Commerciale Italiana, Milan, Italy 
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Main Banking Room Banca Commerciale Italiana, 165 Broadway, New York 


Marsaglia, Cesare Saldini; Ignazio 
Florio, Palermo; Giulio Frey, Zurich; 
Emilio Odier, Geneva; Eugenio Pollone, 
Turin; Count Carlo Raggio, M. P. 
Genoa; Piero Restelli, Milan; Count 
Gerolamo Rossi, Senator, Genoa; Count 
Enrico San Martino di Valperga Mag- 
lione, Senator, Rome; Gerolamo Serina, 
Milan; Federico Weil, Milan; Federico 
Zahn-Geigy, Basle; Carlo Esterle, Sen- 
ator, Milan; Giuseppe Vernansald di 
Villeneuve, Milan; Lorenzo Ailievi, 
Rome; Cesare Balduino, Genoa; Nicola 
Balenzano, Senator, Bari; Count Ales- 
sandro Besozzi, Milan; Marco Besso, 
Rome; Ferdinando Bocca (Chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce), Turin; 
Prince Giberto Borromeo, Milan; 
Maurizio Capuano, Naples; Davids 
Consiglio, Senator, Naples. 

The importance of this recent acces- 
sion to New York’s list of foreign 
banks may be seen from the accompany- 
ing balance-sheet, showing the condition 
of the Banca Commerciale Italiana on 
March 31, 1918, conversion being made 
in U. S. currency at the rate of five 


lire to the dollar. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 
The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Banca Commerciale Italiana 
was held at the Milan office on March 
28, 1918, Senator Canzi presiding. 
In the course of his annual address 
to the stockholders, the chairman said: 


The policy of our institution has been 
throughout closely connected with the gen- 
eral trend of activities of the country. We 
have faithfully adhered to what has been 
our constant practice—that is, the develop- 
ment of our purely mechanical services, 
coupled with the advancement of our na- 
tional industries, with special regards to the 
requirements of the present day and to 
those of the future, as far as they can be 
foreseen. For this purpose not only have we 
opened large credits, but we have also taken 
a share in important arrangements for the 
formation of new companies, the increase 
of capital of such as were already operating 
and the grouping and amalgamating of in- 
dividual concerns whose aggregate produc- 
tive capacity has thereby been greatly en- 
hanced. As an instance deserving particular 
attention, we may mention an agreement 
brought about under our auspices in the 
metallurgical branch, whereby various pow- 
erful concerns have been unified in one single 
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Banca Commerciale Italiana Balance Sheet, March 31, 1918 


RESOURCES 


Loans ylan by ‘oalahenel 
Participations in other banks 
Certificates of 


indebtedness, Italian 


(pee eieedter sks >welensnes .20 


ss png RO OE ET 


Treasury 


$3,735,661.51 
ies Kee wees eee 16,809,380.05 
175,269,062.40 
36,271,904.26 
2,550,389.93 
3,274,028.31 


and Bills 


Purchased eligible for discount with Banca d’Italiana...... $200,604,448.23 


Cash on hand and in banks of issue......... 


Customers’ liability on account of acceptances..............0000cceceeeeees 
Customers’ liability on account of Guaranties given...................000: 


Securities held as collateral 


Securities held for Pension Fund 
Bills for collection 


acs oh ae a eae kine Men area 


Securities held for customers................ 


19,930,069.29 
————— 220,534,517.52 
10,497,261.86 
21,516,976.69 
21,655,982.20 
442,159,498.20 
3,189,700.00 
9,377,513.65 





iach 9 0010 Sin Sid a phat Ri Romie vb ween 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 


Surplus fund required by law.............. 
Additional surplus not required by law....... 


Undivided profits ......... i 
Dividends unpaid 
Deposit and current accounts . 


CEES Tr SRO oo vic cases sacsweeesece 
I IE induc chance cowie comeemer 
IN, vies can cbccensapekwavasmaens 


Acceptances for account of customers 


Guarantees given for account of customers... 
Collateral held against loans ................ 


Customers’ securities 
Pension fund 


NE oirekawnces we aaaneeGwsencenane 


important company, whose headquarters are 
at Brescia. 

The expansion of business in all depart- 
ments, on the lines approved by you on 
previous occasions, the strength of our or- 
ganization, the prompt and ready codpera- 
tion between our branches and the central 
management, and the continued confidence 
and consideration shown to us by our clients, 
enable us to propose a dividend of 45 lire 
per share, equal to nine per cent., on the 
nominal capital, after allocating 3,000,000 
lire to the extraordinary reserve fund, which 
is thereby increased to 31,500,000 lire. As to 
the surplus of profits, after providing for 
the statutory appropriations, we propose to 
set aside 100,000 lire for depreciation, in ac- 
cordance with the Royal Proclamation of 
February 7, 1916. 

A call has been issued for a special 
meeting of the shareholders: of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana to be held 
July 9, for the purpose of considering 
an increase in the capital stock of the 
institution. 


$31,200,000.00 
$6,240,000.00 
6,800,000.00 
te 13,040,000.00 
954,705.80 
2,573,830.00 
381,848,666.69 
13,398,317.33 
12,451,571.99 
12,295,277.77 
10,497,261.86 
21,516,976.69 
21,655,982.20 
442,159,498.20 
3,319,788.22 





(80 keeeewrdeawd i eseeegencets $966,841,876.74 


What is Russian Currency P 


N the London “Times” of recent date 

there appeared a report of a case in 
which a judge had to decide what is 
meant by “Russian currency” at pres- 
ent. Messrs. Lindsay, Gracie & Co., 
coal exporters, sued the Russian Bank 
for Foreign Trade for the amount of 
a rouble account held by defendants for 
them, claiming that payments must be 
made in specie. Evidence showed that 
the exchange value of imperial rouble 
notes is now about 255 roubles for £10; 
the Bolshevist exchange was about 600 
roubles for £10, and the Kerensky notes 
came between; also that legal currency 
to-day under the Bolshevists consists of 
notes issued by the various governments 
and of coupons of the Liberty Loan. 
The judge stated that in his view metal 























Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 


CAPITAL (Authorized) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND - 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Bee. Chairman 
The Hon. HUGO BARIN( 
WILLIAM T. BRAND, Faq. 


JOHN G. GRIFFITHS, Est, M.V.O 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


BRAZIL :—Para, 
agency at Manaos, 


Cordoba, Parana. 
Calle B.de Lrigoyen 1138. 


New York Agency . 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, EsqQ., 


LONDON BANKERS. 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR'S BANK, 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 


Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityba, Victoria, also an 
URUGUAY :—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 


ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tucuman, 
Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, Calle Santa Fe 2122 and 


London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


Antwerp Branch: Temporarily in London. 
" - $20,000,000 
- 15,000,000 
~ 9,000,000 
- 10,000,000 


Managing Director 
KENNETH MAT HIESON, Esq. 
HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 
DAVID SIMSON, Esq. 


LTD. 





CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago. 
Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries. 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commerciel and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


51 Wall Street, 


W. R. ROBBINS, AGENT. 
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coinage was excluded; Imperial rouble 
notes were currency, and likewise Ker- 
ensky notes. Bolshevist notes he ruled 
out on the ground that the Bolshevist 
Government had never exercised author- 
ity over the whole country, and had 
never been recognized by England. He 
decided that defendants must pay in 
London such a sum of English currency 
as was represented by the number of 
roubles held by them, treating both Im- 
perial notes and Kerensky notes at 
their respective values as Russian cur- 


rency. 
& 


British Italian Corporation 


ROM the May issue of Lloyds Bank, 

“Monthly Financial Report’ (Lon- 
don) is obtained the following interest- 
ing information respecting the British 
Italian Corporation: 


An agreement was entered into early in 
1916 between Lloyds Bank and the London 
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County and Westminster Bank, representing 
a British financial group, and the Credito 
Italiano, as representing an Italian financial 
group, for the constitution of a British Com- 
pany with the title of the British Italian 
Corporation and an authorized capital of 
£1,000,000, and an Italian Company entitled 
the Compagnia Italo-Britannica with an au- 
thorized capital of 10 million lire. The ob- 
ject of the two companies is the develop- 
ment of economic relations between Great 
Britain and Italy and the promotion of 
undertakings in the commercial and indus- 
trial field in Italy. 

The second report of the British Italian 
Corporation was issued last month and 
shows that the net profit for 1917 was 
£43,071. A dividend of five per cent. has 
been paid and £5,583 carried forward as 
compared with £4,221 brought in. The ac- 
counts of the Italian Company show a net 
profit of 147,617 lire for 1917, enabling 
a dividend of five per cent. to be paid, 
while a balance of 1,460 lire was carried 
forward. At the annual meeting of the 
British Jtalian Corporation on April 10, 
Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease, the chairman 
of the company, stated that the objects 
for which the Corporation was brought into 
being had been kept closely before the 
board. A limited amount of actual business 
has been transacted, chiefly in the way of 
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credits in connection with supplies of com- 
modities from this country to Italy. 

The subsidiary company in Italy, the 
Compagnia Italo-Britannica, have been 
faced with much the same difficulties as the 
English company. Nevertheless, they have, 
in conjunction with the Credito Italiano, 
taken part in some profitable financial trans- 
actions, which have added substantially to 
the profit earned by the investment of the 
paid-up capital, and, like the British Italian 
Corporation, they are in a position to dis- 
tribute a dividend of five per cent. The 
English Company’s share, in respect of its 
holding of half of the capital of the Com- 
pagnia Italo-Britannica, is included in its 
profit and loss account for 1917. 

Mr. Pease was able to announce a very 
important extension of the Corporation’s in- 
fluence by reason of the influx of Colonial 
banks as shareholders, thus carrying out 
the policy outlined above. He said: 

“This guiding idea makes it necessary to 
complete the net of interests around us by 
establishing close links all over the British 
Empire. You will be interested to hear 
that our body of shareholders has acquired 
recently very valuable additions. The fol- 
lowing banks have joined us and become 
shareholders: The Standard Bank of 
South Africa (Limited), the Bank of Aus- 
tralasia, the Bank of British West Africa 


(Limited). Besides, we have received and 
welcomed some applications for shares from 
manufacturing quarters in this country. 
With these additions, our issued and paid 
up capital stands at the present moment at 
£871,680. 

& 


Bank Mergers Questioned 


HE Treasury committee appointed 
to inquire into the British bank 
amalgamations, which have caused con- 
siderable discussion recently, recom- 
mends in a report that legislation be en- 
acted providing that the approval of the 
Government must be obtained for any 
future mergers of this character. 

The committee also recommends that 
all proposals for interlocking director- 
ates or for agreements altering the 
status of banks as regards their sep- 
arate entities shall be submitted for ap- 
proval by the Government, and that 
such approval shall be refused unless 
amalgamation gives certain advantages 
to the public. 
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Capital - - 


LEIF H, STROM, Vice-President 


T. BARTH, President 
T. LANGLAND THOMPSON, Attorney 


W. K. TRIMANN, Shipowner 

B. KROEPELIEN, Treasurer 

WILHELM ALME, Managing Director 
Bergen Agent A/S 

TH. JULLUM, General Agent Norwegian 


Marine Insurance Companies 
PrP HARSEM, Merchant 


Bills of Lading, 


States and Norway. 


business transactions. 


The committee says that while at 
present there is nothing resembling a 
money trust, it is not impossible that 
circumstances might produce something 
approaching it at a comparatively early 
date. Possible dangers from further 
amalgamation are regarded as material 
enough to outweigh considerations 
against Governmental interference 


& 


New Branches of the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


DVICE has been received by R. E. 

Saunders, Esq., agent of the Na- 
tional Bank of South ‘Africa, Ltd., in 
New York, that this institution has ac- 
quired possession of the African Lakes 
Corporation, Ltd., which was _ estab- 
lished in 1878, and that branches of the 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
are now open in Blantyre and Zomba, 
Nyasaland and at Chinde, an impor- 
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TRYGVE BARTH, President 


B. KROEPELIEN, Secretary and Treasurer 
DIRECTORS 


The Norwegian American Securities Corporation was formed primarily to facilitate 
business transactions between Norway and the United States of America. 

It buys and sells Stocks and Bonds, lends money on shipments of commodities, 
ete., provides capital for conservative business enterprises, all with 
the view of and in connection with cementing business relations between the United 


It will be pleased to receive commissions for the wien and sale of Stocks, 
Bonds and other Securities in the United States or any other market, and will be 
glad to represent clients in any other capacity in connection with any other legitimate 


Correspondence Invited 


TMM UU 
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NORWEGIAN AMERICAN SECURITIES CORPORATION 


74 Broadway, New York City 


- $1,000,000.00 


GEORGE REITH, Vice-President 
LE ROY JONES, Assistant Secretary 


L. H. STROM, a President New York 
Oversea Comp 

GUNNAR HARTMANN, President 
Trading Company 

GEORGE REITH, Vice-President 

Cc. STEENDAL, a Jefferson Insur- 
ance Compan 

WM. SCHENS'TROM, President 
Welding Company ‘of America 

KARL KROGSTAD, President S. O. 
Stray & Company 


Hart 


Electric 





tant port in East Africa, and at Fort 
Jameson, Northern Rhodesia. 


& 


London Bank of Australia 


HE ordinary general meeting of 

shareholders of the London Bank 
of Australia was held May 15 at Win- 
chester House, London, Mr. George 
Slade, the chairman, presiding. In his 
address the chairman said: 


In this the twenty-fifth year since the 
bank had its troubled time it is pleasing to 
be able to put before you such a satisfac- 
tory balance-sheet as is now in your hands. 
It is only by the exercise of care, fore- 
thought and exertion on the part of our 
Australian general manager and staff, and 
local directors, and of our London manager 
and staff, through this long period of years 

many of them as trying as the last four, 
though in a different way—that the bank 
has attained its present position. Much, 
too, is due to my predecessors in the chair 
and their colleagues, and no one knows bet- 























American Capital in Canada 


The penetration of American capital into the Dominion of 
Canada has been most marked of recent years, and it is 
estimated that U. S. investments in Canada now approxi- 


mate $1,272,000,000. 


Canada’s potentialities chiefly lie in her rich undeveloped 
natural resources—forests, mines, fisheries, water powers. 
As nearest neighbor and following initimate relationships 
during the great war, the United States seems destined to 
play an important part in the further progress of the 
Dominion after the war. 


Copy of Booklet “Canada—lIts Potentialities” sent on request 


Union Bank of Canada 
Head Office, Winnipeg 


New York Agency 
49 Wall Street 


ter than I how to appreciate the services 
rendered by your present directors. 

During the last quarter of a century the 
bank has cleared off the heavy millstone of 
£5,161,928 fixed deposits, instalments being 
paid several years before due date; a reserve 
fund of £385,000 has been built up after 
making due provision for all contingencies, 
and I think we may reasonably consider 
that we have reached the basis of payment 
of steady dividends. 

The balance-sheet shows an expansion in 
assets and liabilities of £733,175 11s. 2d. in 
the year, which are very satisfactory figures 
for an undertaking of this size. Coin at 
£1,841,232 3s. 1d. and money at short call at 
£415,000 show increases of £345,770 10s. 1d. 
and £250,000 respectively, and investments 
and bills receivable show a decrease of 
£133,278, which necessarily follows upon the 
increase of £250,000 money at short call in 
London; bills discounted and advances have 
increased £210,719 13s. 1d. Turning to the 
other side of the account, you will note 
that deposits and current accounts are 
£621,287 15s. 2d. and bills payable £78,274 
16s. 1d. higher, figures which must be re- 
garded as highly satisfactory. 

Gross profits this year were £11,500 
higher than last year, but salaries and ex- 
penses have increased by £6,300, largely due 
to subsidies to clerks at the Front and to 
salaries of lady clerks taken to fill their 


Capital and Surplus, $8,500,000 


Geo. Wilson 


F. T. Short} Agents 





places, who continue to give satisfaction. 
Against this taxes are less by £8,700, owing 
to allowance in respect of colonial tax. The 
net increase is, consequently, £14,000; £3,000 
is granted to officers’ provident and guar- 
antee fund, an increase of £1,000 this year, 
which your directors hope you will agree 
is well bestowed. The same dividends as 
last year are proposed, £30,000 is carried 
to reserve, and the carry-forward at £24,526 
Is. 1d. is increased by £3,845 9s. 5d. We 
hope next year will enable the bank to show 
as good a return. The bank’s business is 
well maintained, and our resources will 
enable us to make good use of opportuni- 
ties as they arise. 

The chairman concluded by moving: “That 
the report now presented, with the state- 
ment of accounts, be adopted; further, that 
a dividend at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum be paid on the preference shares of 
the bank for the half-year ended December 
31, 1917, and that a dividend at the rate 
of seven per cent. per annum be declared 
on the ordinary shares of the bank for the 
same period, both dividends, less income- 
tax, to be payable on and after Friday, May 
17, 1918.” ; , 

Mr. E. V. Reid seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Mr. Gordon H. 
Campbell and Mr. J. G. O’Neill) were unan- 
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- Authorized Capital 
Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds . , 


Transacts general banking business. 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoiLo AND ZAMBOANGA 


ELISEO SENDRES, President 
RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 
O. M. SHUMAN, Chief Foreign Dept. 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


(pesos) 10,000,000.00 
. 4,500,000.00 
. . 1,775,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the 


principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’l 
Bank 

New York: National City Bank and The 
Guaranty Trust Company 


imously reélected, and Messrs. Price, Water- 
house and Co. were reappointed auditors. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the directors and to the staff in London, 
also to the local directors and staff in Aus- 
tralia for their valuable services. 
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American Foreign Banking 
Corporation Increases 
Capital 


HE capital of the American Foreign 

Banking Corporation has been in- 
creased from $3,200,000 to $3,500,000, 
the surplus likewise being increased 
from $1,152,000 to $1,260,000. 

With the election to the directorate 
of Harry T. Ramsdell, president of the 
Manufacturers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank of Buffalo, and George H. Prince, 
chairman of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of St. Paul, the board has been 
increased to twenty-three members, in- 
cluding fifteen bank presidents, six vice- 
presidents and two chairmen of boards 
of directors, who represent eighteen dif- 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’! d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’l 
Bank 

Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., and 
The Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 





ferent banks in as many important 
cities of the United States and Canada. 

The recent purchase of the two 
branches of the Commercial National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., at Panama 
and Cristobal added the Commercial 
Bank to the American Foreign Corpora- 
tion’s stockholders. The number of 
bank stockholders now stands at thirty- 
six in thirty-five cities of this country 
and Canada. Total capital and sur- 
plus of these thirty-six stockholder 
banks is $159,943,000, and combined de- 
posits of the same institutions aggre- 
gate $1,603,960,000. No one bank has 
a controlling interest in the new com- 
pany. 

The American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration specializes in financing exports 
and imports, and was recently organized 
under the amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act authorizing national banks 
to own stock in a bank engaging in for- 
eign and international banking. Loans 
and discounts as on May 31 last were 
$7,391,731, and credits granted on ac- 
ceptances $4,053,343. 
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Irving Trust Company 


Frederic G. Lee, President 


Woolworth Building, New York 


Foreign Exchange Department 


Letters of Credit Negotiated 


Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 


Capital and Surplus $2,250,000 
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New Bank in Philippines 


LANS are being made for the es- 

tablishment in the southern Philip- 
pines of a private bank to be capitalized 
at $1,500,000 in order to render effec- 
tive help to the sugar planters of that 
region. Part of the capital is to be se- 
cured through the sale of one of the 
two large sugar centrals owned and 
managed by Don Esteban de la Rama 
at Iloilo to a new corporation being 
formed by American and Filipino capi- 
talists. The primary object of the bank 
will be to afford necessary working cap- 
ital to the small sugar growers of the 
south. 
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A New Banking Arrangement 
COMMENTING on some banking 


arrangements recently consum- 
mated, “The Statist’ (London) says: 
With the object of assisting and devel- 


oping trade between this country and South 
America, more especially with Brazil and 
the River Plate, the London, Provincial and 
Western Bank and the British Bank of 
South America have entered into a close 
working arrangement whereby the two banks 
will act as each other’s agents. The British 
Bank of South America has branches in 
Argentina at Buenos Aires and Rosario, in 
Uruguay at Montevideo, and in Brazil at 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, be- 
sides correspondents at the principal cen- 
tres in South America. 

The conclusion of a reciprocal working 
arrangement with the Irving National Bank 
of New York is also announced this week 
by the London, Provincial and South West- 
ern Bank, with a view to providing ex- 
ceptional facilities for business here and 
in the United States. Under this arrange- 
ment the London institution will act as the 
principal correspondent and representative 
of the Irving National Bank on this side, 
while the latter will reciprocally represent 
the London Bank in the States. The or- 
ganization, it is understood, will include the 
creation by the English Bank of an Amer- 
ican department, and vice versa. A similar 
arrangement with the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto was entered into by the London, 
Provincial and South Western last year, and 
it is stated the present development arises 
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Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government 
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Irving National Bank, New York 

National City Bank of New York Canadian Bank of Commerce, San Fran- 
National Bank of Commerce in New York cisco, Seattle and Vancouver 
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from the experience thus gaincd and the re- The directors recommended the trans- I 
sults achieved. The London, Provincial and Sen of $1 000.000 f } fi d E 
South Western Bank possesses over 560 = 4 — the pos t an s 
branches, and has a paid-up capital of loss account to credit of the silver re- f 
£2,125,000, with reserves of £3,000,000 and serve fund, which fund will then stand : 
deposits exceeding £75,000,000. The Irving at $19,500,000. § 
National Bank, established in 1851, has a Thev le a 9 
capital of £900,000, a surplus of £1,025,000, rey also recommended writing off 
and deposits of £22,652,000. bank premises account the sum of 
$1,000,000. 
FO} After making these transfers, deduct- 
; ing the interim dividend of £2 3s. per I 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- share, paid on August 13th last, viz., 
. . a4 a7 — Qe > Oo, 
ing Corporation £258,000 @ 2 s. 6 /d.=$2,046,942.15, y, 
and remuneration to directors, there re- 
T the ordinary general meeting of mained for appropriation $5,743,238.18, tl 
shareholders of this bank, held at out of which the directors recommended b; 
the City Hall, Hongkong, the directors the payment of a final dividend of two N 
submitted the subjoined report of the pounds and three shillings sterling per m 
result of operations for the year ending share, viz., £258,000, and a bonus of one A 
December 31, 1917: pound sterling per share, viz., £120,000, 

The net profits for that period, in- amounting in all to £378,000; which, at A 
cluding $3,166,578.85 balance brought 3s. the rate of the day, will absorb $2,- fo 
forward from last account, after paying 520,000. St 
all charges, deducting interest paid and The balance, $3,223,238.18, to be a 
due, and making provision for bad and_ carried to new profit and loss account. be 
doubtful accounts and contingencies, As shown by the balance-sheet of er 
amount to $9,820,180.33. December 31, 1917, the capital of the an 
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Service for Banks 


Oriental Exchange 


We grant facilities whereby banks may draw their own drafts 
direct on China, Japan and other oriental countries. 


Investments 
We offer, with our recommendation, government, municipal, 
railroad and public utility securities which we have investigated, 
suitable to the various requirements of financial institutions, in- 


vestors and trustees. 


Information 


Our statistical department is prepared to answer specific inquiries 
in regard to securities of American and foreign corporations. 


Correspondence Invited 


Redmond &.€o. 


33 Pine Street 


New York 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 








Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration was $15,000,000; sterling re- 
serve fund, $15,000,000; silver reserve 
fund, $18,500,000; current accounts, 
$223,166,607; fixed deposits, $90,860,- 
975; total assets, $418,940,414. 


& 


Far Eastern Bank Organizing 


N important step in the develop- 

ment of American foreign trade, 
this time in the Far East, is announced 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in a statement that arrange- 
ments have been made to establish an 
American bank in China. 

A corporation, to be known as the 
Asia Banking Corporation, has been 
formed under the laws of New York 
State, with a capital of $2,000,000 and 
a surplus of $500,000, all of which has 
been subscribed. Among the stockhold- 
ers in the new company are the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, the 





Mercantile Bank of the Americas, the 
Anglo-London and Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco, the First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
Washington. A few other banks inter- 
ested in foreign trade may be shortly 
added to this preliminary list. 

The company proposes to engage in 
international and foreign banking in 
China, in the dependencies and insular 
possessions of the United States, and, 
ultimately, in Siberia. Its principal 
business will be carried on in the Far 
East. The head office will be in New 
York. An agency will most probably 
be established in San Francisco, and a 
central branch in Shanghai, where it is 
proposed to locate the general man- 
ager of the Far Eastern business. Pres- 
ent plans contemplate the future estab- 
lishment of other branches in Hankow, 
Peking, Tientsin, Harbin and Vladivo- 
stok. As soon as the Russian situation 
clears, the new bank will be ready to 
establish itself in Russia and Siberia or 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 
Head Ofice: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C-3. 


BANKERS: Bank of England ; London Joint-Stock Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connection with the East on terms to be had on application. 


On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 


° $7,500,000 
3,250,000 
3,000,000 























to affiliate itself with old or new Rus- 
sian banks. 

Heretofore English and Continental 
banks principally have financed transac- 
tions between this country and the Far 
East. Those responsible for the organi- 
zation of the new company declare that 
the increase in trade between this coun- 
try and the Far East makes greater 
banking facilities necessary and justi- 
fies the establishment of American 
banks and investment companies for this 
purpose. 

The Capital Issues Committee of the 
War Finance Corporation has approved 
the issue of the capital stock of the 
Asia Banking Corporation, the position 
being taken that the investment or 
capital in this enterprise does not mean 
a diversion of capital for new purposes, 
since a large amount of the business 
proposed to be transacted is now being 
conducted by American banks with their 
own reserves through their correspond- 
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ent banks. There will be no public 
offerings of the stock. 

It is felt by those interested in this 
new venture that it will indirectly ren- 
der great service to this country in fur- 
thering American propaganda work in 
the Orient through establishing closer 
trade relations and a better understand- 


ing. 
& 
Royal Bank of Australia 


At the meeting of shareholders of 

the Royal Bank of Australia, in 
Melbourne, April 30, the directors pre- 
sented the following report for the half- 
year ending March 28: 


The profits, after providing 
for a bonus to the staff, 
ak EES SS ners ae £25,255 13 
which it is proposed to deal 
with as follows, viz.: 
To pay a dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent per 
I hig als ccan gat wl we 12,000 0 0O 
transfer to the reserve fund 10,000 0 0 
and to add to the amount 
carried forward from 
Ree WOR. vaincciccwcs 3,255 13 


wo 


ws 


LS) 


£25,255 13 
The balance carried forward 





from last half-year...... £8,461 18 6 
with the above addition.... 3,255 13 2 
Wilk GMMNOUE BO noc cicccicccccs £11,717 11 8 


from which it is proposed to 
transfer to the reserve 
fund a further sum of.... 10,000 0 0 





leaving a balance to be car- 
ried forward of.......... £1,717 11 8 
The reserve fund will then amount to 
£300,000. 
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Documentary and Cash Credits Opened 


22 BRANCHES 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Branches: 


Delémont, Dietikon, Fribourg, Geneva, Lau- 
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Interest on Deposits Cut in 
England 


ISCOUNT houses in London have 

agreed to reduce deposit rates to 
three per cent., but to give a quarter of 
one per cent. more for bankers’ deposits. 
All the banks are now practically 
aligned regarding deposit rates so as not 
to compete with war bonds. The higher 
rate is still being paid on foreign bal- 
ances. 

The lower rates for time deposits have 
caused an increased demand for Treas- 
ury bills. The War Loan has reacted 
somewhat since the reinvestment rush 
slackened, but the markets generally are 
firm and confident. 


ot 
An Australian Bank Merger 


EWS comes from Australia to the 
effect that the Colonial Bank of 
Australasia has merged with the Na- 
tional Bank of Australia. Both institu- 


tions have offices in London and Mel- 
bourne. 

These institutions both are leaders 
among Australian financial concerns. 
The National Bank of Australia has 
just celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of its registration. In its last semi-an- 
nual report it carried £12,015,553 Gov- 
ernment deposits and £7,086,621 public 
deposits. Its gross profit for the half 
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BANKAKTIEBOLAGET SODRA SVERIGE 


Head Office: HELSINGBORG, Sweden 


Branches: STOCKHOLM, GOTHENBURG, MALMO, BORAS and in 57 other 
Places in Sweden ($0.26 1 Kr.) 
= r. 


Capital Paid Up ; . Kr. 30,000,000 
Surplus. A ‘ : Kr. 15,200,000 
Resources About : . Kr. 305,000,000 


The organization and excellent relations of this Bank secure to its clients the most efficient handling 
of their business on moderate terms 
Inquiries and applic ations for terms are cordially invited and will find prompt attention 
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year ended March 31, 1918, was £207,- 
118, as compared with £207,160 during 
the half year ended September 30, 1917, 
and with £197,746 for the half year 
ended March 31, 1917. Expenses, £122,- 
124, were £547 less than for the previ- 
ous half year, but £2,417 greater than 
those for the corresponding period of 
1917. Net profits for the six months 
ended March 31, 1918, were £84,994, 
as compared with £84,489 and £78,039 
for the two preceding half years. 

The Colonial Bank filed its fiftieth re- 
port as of March 31. Its paid-up cap- 
ital amounts to £439,280; its reserve 
fund £300,000, and profit and_ loss 
credit £25,837, making a total of £765,- 
116. It carried as of March 31 Gov- 
ernment deposits of £65,209 and other 
deposits of £4,112,669. 

Both institutions pay seven per cent. 
of their preference and also on their 
ordinary shares. 


New Branch of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas 


HE American Mercantile Bank of 

Colombia, which is affiliated with 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
of New York, has just opened two new 
branches in Colombia, one at Barran- 
quilla and the other at Cartagena. 
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Prosperity of Banks in Hawaii 


OUR banks in Honolulu representa- 

tive of the varied nationalities of 
the citizens show a gain of $1,087,- 
166.48 in deposits in 1917. The same 
banks also show an increase of $1,077,- 
565.72, in assets and resources. These 
figures are deduced from the annual 
statements published by the Ban‘ oi 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Avenida Francisco I. Madero No. 12 
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Hawaii, Ltd., Bishop & Co., bankers, 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., and the 
Chinese-American Bank, Ltd., and give 
some idea of the soundness of the bank- 
ing conditions in the islands and the 
prosperity of the citizens of Honolulu, 
as well. 

The Bank of Hawaii gained in de- 
posits $202,805.29, and in resources 
$101,246.16. Bishop & Co., bankers, 


increased their assets $279,811.89, and 
their deposits $338,279.96. The Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank gained in deposits 
$255,484.80, and in their resources, 
$355,269.54; and the Chinese-American 
Bank increased its assets $341,237.53, 
and its deposits $290,896.43. 

Reports of the institutions below 
show the following changes in 1917 
compared with the preceding year: 


1917 1916 Increase 
Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 
CO EET $11,670,378.89 $101,246.16 
I ikink ath aibiasnudwens ce 10,218,542.25 10,015,736.96 202,805.29 
Bishop & Co.— 
EE) via Sunes a ck aA Kae 12,282,428.73 12,002,616.84 279,811.89 
i Ee ee eee 11,052,565.75 10,714,285.79 338,279.96 


Army National Bank— 
ig A EERE RCT 


Yokohama Specie Bank— 


CT REN SEE ee ee ere re eer 2,078 
72 


nn Ee ge crag rte 1,575 
Chinese-American Bank 

EE Mac nebbndanisone mene chap ome a 

re 
Bishop Trust Co., Ltd.— 

SNE cau c-cee aan aes o 8O nde aeOe 

ee re ee rere 


734,817.27 
634,342.01 


685,726.04 
523,884.92 


852,490.82 
559,447 95 


355,269.54 


98.35 1,723,428.81 
7 1 255,448.80 


8.96 1,317,394.16 


341,237.53 
290,296.43 


344,488.51 
232,988.49 


461,788.16 
192,009.58 


390,702.66 
367,437.47 
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Help on the Income Tax 





ITH the close of June the bankers 

of the country are feeling great 
satisfaction at the ease with which the 
income tax settlements have been made. 
Looking back upon the perplexing prob- 
lems which under the law confront 
bankers and their clients it is of inter- 
est to review the service patriotically 
rendered in connection with the free dis- 
tribution of the income tax law rulings 
and blanks. The Government recog- 
nized the service rendered by banks, 
trust companies and bankers so fully 
that Commissioner Roper gave the press 
a letter in which he thanked such insti- 


tutions for their coéperation. One of 
the conspicuous instances of such service 
is the Tax Department of the National 
City Company of New York, particu- 
larly with reference to Federal taxation. 

The variations of business require- 
ments under the war tax laws were al- 
most limitless. To meet this situation, 
the National City Company organized 
a Tax Department in charge of a man 
who is a lawyer and a student of Gov- 
ernmental methods and individual and 
corporate needs: who began with the 
beginning of the Income Tax in the 
service of the Government and remained 
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in that service until, with the consent of 
the Tax Department of the Government, 
he was drafted for the collateral and 
dual character of serving both the Gov- 
ernment and private interests. This 
department of the National City Com- 
pany, however, is wholly its own and 
lias no connection with the Government. 

Every bank and every banker knows 
of the problems which vex. More and 
more, it is the privilege and duty of 
banks and bankers to place at the dis- 
posal of customers, sound judgment, 
correct advice and a helping hand. Not 
all banks can afford the expense; not 
all banks have the opportunity to as- 
semble adequate machinery for such a 
service in its highest possibilities. And 
that is not necessary, if a central and 
capable department can be availed of 
and upon which all may draw. 

This is just what the National City 
Company has provided. <A source of 
expert interpretation and information. 
A busy place, which is not much con- 
cerned with what ought to be, but an at- 
tentive and sympathetic place which has 
a “middlin’ tight grip, sir,” on what is. 

It became apparent at an early stage 
in the process of enacting the present 
Federal Tax statutes, that a campaign 
of education would be necessary to ac- 
quaint the tax paying public with the 
new situation, what it involved, and 
their duties, rights and liabilities in the 
premises. The National City Company 
placed itself whole-heartedly at the 
service of the Government and the pub- 
lic for this purpose. It was then it 
caused a Tax Department to be organ- 
ized as a permanent part of its service 
and charged this department with the 
duty of beginning the work of educa- 
tion of the public in tax matters. 

On the day following the passage of 
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the Act of October 3, 1917, that statute, 
annotated and _ indexed, had _ been 
printed and was being distributed by 
the company. This was almost imme- 
diately followed by a digest of Income 
Tax and Excess Profits Tax Laws, 
analyzing the statutes and giving ex- 
amples and illustrations of their appli- 
cation. Over and over, this process was 
repeated, in amplification and extension 
of the service undertaken by the com- 
pany. 

Within six months from the passage 
of the Act of October 3, 1917, The Na- 
tional City Company had printed and 
distributed more than 250,000 pam- 
phlets on tax matters. These were used 
by Government officials and by the pub- 
lie. 

In aid of the Government in making 
distribution of returns at a time when 
the Government presses were too 
crowded to give quick service, The Na- 
tional City Company printed and dis- 
tributed more than 100,000 copies of 
return forms. 

Some 20,000 individual cases were 
handled. Over 30,000 letters of request 
for information and literature were 
given the attention required. Some 
15,000 letters were written giving in- 
structions, advice and direction in tax 
matters, and preparing and sending out 
solutions of tax problems. 

Many banks throughout the country 
are availing themselves of this service, 
which is rendered without charge. New 
and perplexing problems are being met 
and much still remains to be done in 
connection with the revision of schedules 
and the reporting of surplus. We un- 
derstand this department is not a 
temporary one and that tax problems 
may be submitted to it at any time. 


Try 
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Should a Bank Build Now? 








By W. W. CLINTON 





HETHER a bank should build in 
these days has been one of the 
many new problems rising to vex 
the banker in the last year. In many 
cases the question has practically solved 
itself. A bank’s business has grown 
until the space and facilities necessary 
for the work have made imperative 
a new building, or at least an enlarge- 
ment of old quarters. Other banks are 
doing business in crowded, cramped 
quarters, under conditions far from 
sanitary, convenient or efficient, because 
they have felt that the present is an 
inopportune time to build. 
The argument that it is unwise to 
build now has its basis on the grounds: 
(1) That it is against the wishes of 
the Government for any private build- 
ing to be done during the war. 
(2) That labor and materials are 
searce. 
(3) That costs are too high. 
Prposition No. 3 may be quickly 
dismissed. The cost of building has 
uot increased any more in proportion 
than other commodities. As to No. 2, 
it may be said that labor is scarce in 
some communities, but not in others. 
Again, certain building materials, 
notably steel, are not easily obtainable ; 
but the builder, like everyone else, has 
been able to exercise his ingenuity suffi- 
ciently to overcome, in a great measure, 
these apparent drawbacks. 


ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT TOWARD 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


It is proposition No. 1 that is of the 
greatest importance. The belief that 
the Government desired to discourage 
all private building enterprises has pre- 
vented a vast number of bankers from 
proceeding with necessary construction 
work, 


This idea has persisted for more than 
a year. It is now shown that only a 
misinterpretation or misconception of 
the Government’s policy could have 
caused this impression to become taken 
for fact. 

The Government has just made clear 
that it does not desire and has never 
desired to put a stop to necessary build- 
ing construction. The individual or 
corporation confronted with a building 
problem need only answer one question: 
Is the building essential? 

Secretary McAdoo has stated in un- 
equivocal terms in a letter to Senator 
Calder of New York, which forms part 
of the Senate records, that ‘there has 
never been any suggestion that build- 
ings actually needed for the health and 
protection of the civil population, or 
for the conduct of essential business of 
the country, should not be constructed 
during the period of the war.” 

Mr. McAdoo’s statement was in an- 
swer to Senator Calder, who had as- 
serted that building operations would 
not exceed $300,000,000 for 1918, as 
compared with $1,500,000,000 for 1916, 
a below normal year, and that one of 
the principal causes for this great de- 
crease was due to the supposed attitude 
of the Government in placing a ban on 
building construction. Not only were 
private owners holding up work but, 
according to Senator Calder, banks and 
mortgage companies were not lending 
money on building operations, and very 
little on real estate mortgages. 

There has been every reason for the 
average person to believe that the atti- 
tude of the Government was against 
building now. Misguided “economy-at- 
all-costs” advocates have spread the “‘no 
building” idea to the point where to 
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build during the war would appear as 
an act of disloyalty. 

A committee of the Indiana Lime. 
stone Quarrymen’s Association recently 
waited on Mr. McAdoo and made clear 
to him that his stand on the building 
proposition had been misunderstood. It 
was suggested that a new, clean-cut 
statement from him to the effect that 
the Government meant to pursue a 
constructive policy would serve to dis- 
pel the fog of misapprehension. The 
Secretary replied to the suggestion that 
in view of previous statements to the 
public on the subject, and the apparent 
misunderstanding which has arisen 
therefrom, further utterance would only 
serve to thicken the fog. 

Since Mr. McAdoo’s letter to Senator 
Calder, it is clear that the Government 
does not regard building as non-essen- 
tial. So at last we are down to a com- 
mon-sense basis. If a new bank build- 
ing is “actually needed for the conduct 
of essential business of the country,” (to 
quote Secretary McAdoo) it may be 
built now as well as at any other time. 

Viewed from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics, building operations do not inter- 
fere with governmental needs, or with 
the war programme. It was submitted 
to Mr. McAdoo by the Indiana Lime- 
stone Quarrymen’s Association that the 
building industry involves an annual 
wealth-producing turnover of $2,000,- 
000,000, employing directly an average 
of 1,590,000 men, earning probably 
$6,000,000 daily, and that no nation can 
weather successfully the sudden, atmest 
total extinction of such a vital and su- 
premely important factor of its indus- 
trial establishment. 

The point was forcefully presented 
that priority is the proper policy as al- 
ready applied almost everywhere, ex- 
cept to the construction of buildings, 
and that to single out one of the most 
important commercial arteries as a non- 
essential, is inconsistent, if not ruinous. 

It was pointed out that the war can- 
not be successfully financed out of the 
wealth created in the past, but that 
continued production must furnish con- 
stantly increasing wealth, lest our tre- 


mendous expenditures outrun the avail- 
able supply of old capital. 

It was further shown in regard to 
the labor situation that in the city of 
Chicago over 50,000 men are said to be 
idle in the building crafts; that the 
president of the National Carpenters’ 
Union had only a few days before re- 
ported tens of thousands of his men out 
of work and reference was had further 
to fifty or more telegrams from all sec- 
tions of the United States, indicating a 
surplus of labor in numerous widely 
scattered communities. It appearing 
that only in isolated districts where war 
contracts are placed in liberal volume 
does there exist an actual shortage of 
labor and an air of prosperity. 


REMODELLING PRESENT STRUCTURES 


Granted, then, that the Government 
does not oppose necessary construction 
work, the banker confronted with a 
building problem might well consider 
the alternatives of a new building or 
the remodelling of his present structure. 

The modernizing of old buildings 
and the rearrangement of banking quar- 
ters has come to be quite popular. N. 
F. Hoggson, president of Hoggson 
Brothers, the New York builders, whose 
organization specializes largely in bank 
planning, has called the reclaiming of 
old buildings one of the greatest con- 
servation movements in the history of 
the country. 

Today, instead of ruthlessly tearing 
down honestly built, substantial struc-., 
tures, we are looking them over with 
an eye to adapting them, by skilful al- 
teration, to serve present needs. 

A great number of business buildings 
throughout the country are being mod- 
ernized and made into up-to-date struc- 
tures through the art of remodelling. 
This is particularly true in regard to 
bank buildings. Banks have enjoyed 
an unprecedented volume of business, 
and have not only expanded their own 
departments, but they have added Lib- 
erty Loan departments to aid the Gov- 
ernment. The increased business has 
caused them to become cramped for 
room. Additional space, better facili- 
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tiés, enlarged accommodations, are im- 
perative. 

One solution of the building problem 
then lies in remodelling, in re-arranging 
banking quarters and gaining the re- 
quired additional space needed by ex- 
pert planning. 

The two principal reasons for re- 
modelling are the utilitarian and the 
aesthetic; the need of more space or 
more convenience and comfort, and the 
natural desire to make a building more 
pleasing to the eve. Both requirements 
ordinarily can be met by proper remod- 
elling. This is true not only in regard 
to banking quarters, but applies equally 
to the efficient arrangement of space in 
big business organizations. 

An unprepossessing exterior often 
may be altered into a dignified and im- 
posing facade, while scientific rear- 
rangement of space in a banking room 
will many times solve the problem of 
overcrowding. 

Remodelling work, and the scientific 
planning and layout of space for busi- 


ness purposes, are arts separate and 
distinct from original designing and 
construction. For the concern which is 


confronted with a problem of enlarging 
its quarters through alteration, and re- 
arranging its space on a scientific basis, 
the caution may be advanced to look 
for the specialist in work of this kind. 
To-day some of the big building or- 
ganizations are giving considerable at- 
tention to this comparatively new phase 
of the building art. 

Now, let’s get back to our original 
proposition: Should a bank build now? 
All arguments considered, the affirma- 
tive seems to have it. The Government 
says you may build if the building is 
essential. By building you will help 
to keep the wheels of industry going, 
you will give employment to a great 
number of men who need work, you 
will be performing a civic duty for your 
community, you will be strengthening 
the position of vour bank, and you will 
be well fixed to meet the period of re- 
adjustment after the war. 
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A Century of Banking in Providence 





ROBABLY no other institution in 
P Providence reflects so perfectly 

the substantial development of 
that old city as does the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. Its history is the business 
history of Providence. It began busi- 
ness as the Merchants Bank on May 20, 
1818, when the country was recovering 
from its second war with England, and 
when the city’s population was not more 
than enough to make a good-sized vil- 
lage of to-day. 

Its founders were representative busi- 
ness men of the time, and were evi- 
dently possessed of the same indomita- 
ble spirit that characterized the Rhode 
Island legislators in 1776, when they 
passed an act “constituting Rhode 


Island the first free and independent 
Republic in America,’ and asserting 
her absolute independence of England, 
two months before the Declaration of 
Independence in Philadelphia. 

The founders of the Merchants Bank 
were succeeded by men closely identi- 
fied with the business development of 
the city, and they in turn were followed 
by men of the same commercial and 
industrial standing, so that the bank 
throughout its entire career of 100 years 
has been owned and governed by men 
of the highest calibre in the business 
affairs of the city. 

From the beginning of its career the 
bank has. owned and occupied its own 
buildings, it being at present in its third 
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Building of the Merchants National Bank, Providence, R. I., which celebrates its centenary this year 


home. It has kept pace with the up- 
building of the city in its erection and 
equipment of quarters suitable for 
carrying on its constantly growing busi- 
ness. 

Upon the organization of the bank in 
1818 its capital was $300,000, divided 
into shares of $50 each and payable in 
specie. The capital stock was increased 
in 1850 to $1,000,000, at which sum it 
has since remained. The following fig- 
ures show the substantial progress of 


the bank from the date of its organiza- 

tion: 

DEPOSITS 
$2,935.69 
79,117.11 

123,087.23 


Bt Oe MS sididdwee cciteuass 
CR TBR ewicivsaccaces 
RE Bs I 6060004588405 


oy SR 506,847.10 
April 24, 1985.........0..000. 1,854,305.23 
April 24, 1905............005- 3,975,701,41 


February 16, 1996... 0.4.<.0... 
Total resources February 18, 
1918 


$,916,915,00 
12,669,554.46 


During its century of existence the 








Merchants National Bank has never 
passed a dividend and has never paid 
less than six per cent. to its stockholders 
in any year. Its statement under date 
of February 18, 1918, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the granting of its char- 
ter, showed that it had a surplus of 
$750,000 and undivided profits of 
$438,137.10, making a total of net earn- 
ings over and above its dividend re- 
quirements of $1,188,137.10, all of 
which has been earned, not paid in by 
stockholders or increased by consolida- 
tion with any other institution. 

The bank has had only five presidents 
in one hundred years of its existence. 
Of these executives the longest in office 
was Royal C. Taft, who occupied the 
position for forty years. His adminis- 
tration began in 1868, and closed in 
1908, and he witnessed and aided the 
growth of the bank throughout the 
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He 
The 


principal part of its develupment. 
died in 1912, in his ninetieth year. 
other presidents were William Rich- 
mond, 2nd, who served from 1818 to 
1850; Josiah Chapin, 1850 to 1868; 
Edward D. Pearce, 1908 to 1909, and 
the present head of the bank, Robert 
W. Taft. 

The Merchants Bank was reorgan- 
ized as the Merchants National Bank 
April 24, 1865, and its corporate exis- 
tence was extended for twenty years, 
April 24, 1885, and again April 24, 
1905. 

The present officers of the Merchants 
National Bank are as follows: Robert 
W. Taft, president; Charles H. Newell, 
vice-president; Moses J. Barber, vice- 
president; Frank A. Greene, cashier; 
Willard I. Angell, assistant cashier; 
Harry S. Hathaway, assistant cashier. 
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Central Union Trust Company of New York 


DAtixe from June 18 the Central 
Trust Company of New York, es- 
tablished in 1875, and the Union Trust 
Company of New York, established in 
1864, will be known as the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York. 
This represents a carrying into effect 
of the merger of the two companies, 
agreed on at a meeting of the trustees 
of both institutions in March last, the 
action receiving the ratification of the 
stockholders in the following month. 
Both companies were well estab- 


lished, and their merger was an event of 
real importance on account of the size 
and character of the institutions con- 
cerned and the very high reputation 
they had so long borne. 

As a result of this merger the Central 
Company 


Union Trust now reports 


capital, surplus and profits $29,000,000, 
and deposits $230,000,000. 

Pending alterations now being made 
at 80 Broadway, the Central Trust Co. 
offices will be retained for transacting 
the business heretofore carried on by 
that company, while the Union Trust 
Co. will continue its former business at 
80 Broadway. But after June 18, the 
date on which the merger became effec- 
tive, the business at both offices will be 
transacted by the Central Union Trust 
Company. 

As an evidence that the business will 
be conducted in accordance with the 
same sound principles that have here- 
tofore distinguished both institutions, 
it may be stated that their entire per- 
sonnel has been retained. James N. 
Wallace is chairman of the board, and 
Edwin G. Merrill, vice-president and 
vice-chairman of the board of trustees. 


























Check Collection System 





NDER date of June 1, Benj. 
i Strong, Governor of the Fed- 

eral Reserve Bank of New York, 
sent out the following circular letter: 
To the Cashier. 
Sir: 

SUSPENSION OF SERVICE CHARGES 


Under the plan of operation of the check 
collection system originally outlined in our 
circular No. 43, dated June 6, 1916, a service 
charge of one cent per item, applying on 
all out of town checks, has been made. 

At a recent meeting of the representatives 
of the Federal Reserve Banks it was recom- 
mended that the service charges be sus- 
pended, which recommendation was ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

You are, therefore, advised that on and 
after June 15, 1918, and until further no- 
tice, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York will receive from member banks for 
collection, without any charge whatsoever, 
all checks drawn on banking institutions in 
the United States which can be handled at 
par. (See Par List.) 


DIRECT ROUTING 


The requirement that the Federal Reserve 
Banks should collect checks, etc., was in- 
corporated in the Act not only to provide 
an economical and direct method of collect- 
ing checks but for the more important 
purpose of reducing the “float” caused by 
indirect routing of checks as well as the 
so-called “reserves” created thereby. 

We anticipate that the suspension of 
service charges as planned will remove one 
of the principal causes of the indirect rout- 
ing of out-of-town checks. We beg to ex- 
press the hope that the member banks will 
coéperate with us in the effort to bring 
about direct routing. Balances built up in 
one Federal Reserve district can be made 
immediately available, through the Federal 
Reserve Bank, without cost, in any other 
such district and all checks should be routed 
direct to the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district in which the first indorsing bank 
is situated, thus materially reducing the 
float and the attendant cost and labor of 
the several banks which handle the checks. 


REVISED TIME SCHEDULE 


Through the eleven branches of Federal 
Reserve Banks which are now in operation, 
it has become possible to reduce the time 
of collecting checks drawn on these branches 
and on banks situated in their district. A 


revised time schedule is enclosed herewith, 
additional copies of which will be provided 
on application. 


REVISED PAR LIST 


A par list showing the banking institutions 
checks upon which can be collected by the 
Federal Reserve Banks at par is published 
and distributed by the Federal Reserve 
Board from time to time. A corrected par 
list will be issued as of June 1, 1918. In 
September, 1916, there were 14,656 banks 
on the par list; on April 15, 1918, there 
were 17,584, and the number is steadily 
increasing. It is believed that the banks 
on the par list will include over 95 per 
cent. of the volume of checks in circulation 
and a still larger percentage of the volume 
of checks which member banks in this dis- 
trict are called upon to collect. 


FREE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS 


Recognizing the value to member banks 
of having their funds on deposit with us 
immediately available in any other Federal 
reserve district, we have arranged to make 
telegraphic transfers of funds to banks 
in other districts absolutely at par, no 
charge even being made for the cust of the 
telegram. In order that there may be no 
delay in making these telegraphic transfers 
and in transacting other business between 
Federal Reserve Banks, private telegraph 
lines between all the reserve banks and their 
branches as well as with the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington will soon be in 
operation. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


The rules and regulations contained in 
circular No. 43 which will remain in force 
after June 15, 1918, are reprinted as follows: 


USE OF THE CHECK COLLECTION SYSTEM IS 
VOLUNTARY 


No member bank is required to use the 
check collection system, nor are any formali- 
ties or resolutions required before it may be 
used. A member bank may send checks for 
collection through the Federal Reserve Bank 
regularly, occasionally or not at all; or 
may collect them through present corre- 
spondents or in any other manner considered 
advantageous. 


ITEMS WHICH WILL BE RECEIVED 


We will receive from member banks checks 
and drafts drawn on banks as per par list 
published by Federal Reserve Board. 
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WHEN PROCEEDS OF ITEMS WILL BE AVAILABLE 

All checks drawn on banks situated in 
New York City (Borough of Manhattan) 
received by 9 A. M. will be immediately 
credited at par and will thereupon become 
available as reserve or to pay checks drawn. 
Checks drawn on members of the New York 
Clearing House Association, however, will 
not be received from members of the New 
York Clearing House Association. 

For all other checks immediate credit en- 
try at par will be made, but such credit 
will not be available as reserve or to pay 
checks drawn, until the appropriate period 
indicated on the time schedule has elapsed. 
These periods are based on the mail time 
required for items to reach the paying bank 
plus the mail time required for the paying 
bank to remit to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of its district. By averaging the mail time 
it has been possible to include all points in 
the country in four divisions, namely, 1, 2, 
4 and 8 days. ‘The schedule is subject 
to change, and for convenience it has been 
arranged by States rather than by Federal 
Reserve Districts. 


HOW ITEMS WILL BE HANDLED 


Checks drawn on member banks in this 
Federal Reserve District will be forwarded 
directly to such banks and charged to their 
accounts after sufficient time has elapsed 
for us to have received advice of payment. 
The form for such advice will be attached 
to our letter and must be signed and re- 
turned to us on the day of receipt. 

Checks drawn on non-member banks in 
this district will be sent to member banks 
wherever satisfactory arrangements are 
made, or may, in our discretion, be sent 
direct for remittance. 

Checks drawn on member or non-member 
banks in any other district will be sent to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of such district 
for collection and settlement. 

Unpaid checks not subject to protest must 
be returned on the day of receipt. Pro- 
tested checks must be returned not later 
than the day after receipt. Unpaid checks 
must not be held for any purpose whatso- 
ever except for immediate protest. 


SPECIAL ROUTING ARRANGEMENTS 


If a member bank has a sufficient volume 
of checks on certain points or districts to 
warrant more direct routing, special ar- 
rangements can be made to send such checks 
direct to other Federal Reserve Banks. 


HOW MEMBER BANKS MAY MAINTAIN 
BALANCES 


Member banks may maintain their bal- 
ances with us (a) by shipping to us at our 
expense properly sorted lawful money or 
Federal reserve notes, (b) by depositing 
New York exchange, or (c) by the proceeds, 
when available, of out-of-town items depos- 


ited for collection. Non-member banks may 
make remittances in the manner described 
in (a) and (b) in settlement of items sent 
direct. 

This arrangement has been made in order 
to comply with the mandatory terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act to the effect that all 
settlements of items, whether by charge 
against the member bank’s account or by 
remittance of currency or exchange, must be 
made at full face value without deduction, 
without, however, conflicting with the as- 
sumption that items are payable only at 
the counter of the bank on which they are 
drawn. 


RESTRICTIONS AS TO INDORSEMENTS 


To insure direct routing this bank will 
not accept checks drawn on a bank located 
outside this district, when such item bears 
the indorsement of a bank located outside 
of this district. The other Federal Reserve 
Banks will adopt similar rules. 


SORTING ITEMS 


In order to expedite the forwarding of 
items, member banks are requested to sort 
their items into the following classes and 
list each class on a separate sheet: 

(a) Items drawn on members 
New York Clearing House, 

(b) Items drawn on other banks in Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, 


of the 


(c) Items drawn on one day points, 

(d) Items drawn on two day points, 
(e) Items drawn on four day points, 
(f) Items drawn on eight day points. 


They are also requested to print on their 
own checks and the checks used by their 
depositors the figure “2” (signifying Fed- 
eral Reserve District No. 2), preferably in 
a large skeleton figure in the center of the 
check. 


“COLLECTABLE AT PAR THROUGH THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK” 
Member banks are entitled” to place the 
words, “Collectable at par through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York,” on their 
own checks and the checks used by their 
depositors. Your attention is called to the 
desirability of availing of this privilege. 
RESERVES 


PENALTY FOR IMPAIRMENT OF 


The penalty for impairment of reserve 
provided by the Federal Reserve Act has 
been imposed since July 15, 1916. Member 
banks are requested to report monthly the 
average reserve required to be kept with 
the Federal Reserve Bank. The impair- 
ment of their reserve, if any, is ascertained 
by comparing this figure with the average 
actual reserve shown by our books. Should 
a deficiency appear, a memorandum showing 
the daily balance according to our books 
is forwarded to the member bank for veri- 
fication. Penalties are only imposed after 
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reconciliation of the two accounts 


proper 
and after determination that the deficiency 


has not been caused by matters beyond 
the control of the member bank. 

This penalty has been fixed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, for the present, at a 
rate of interest on the average impairment 
equal to two per cent. above the discount 
rate for ninety-day paper. 


CONDITIONS UPON WHICH MEMBER BANKS MAY 
USE SYSTEM 


Every member bank sending items to us 
after the inauguration of this system will be 


89 


understood to have agreed to the terms 
and conditions set forth in this circular and 
to have thereby specifically agreed that in 
receiving such items the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York will act only as the 
collection agent of the sending bank, will 
assume no responsibility other than due 
diligence and care in forwarding such items 
promptly, and will be authorized to send 
such items for payment direct to the bank 
on which they are drawn or to another 
agent for collection, at its discretion. 
Respectfully, 
Bens. 


Srrone, Governor. 


Wy 


Temporary Retirement of Silver Certificates 


HE following letter has been sent 

out by Governor Benjamin Strong 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York: 


For the purpose of conserving the Na- 
tion’s gold supply, permitting the s€@ttle- 
ment in silver, where practicable, of ad- 
verse-trade balances, providing silver for 
subsidiary coinage and commercial use, and 


assisting Allied Governments in the war 
against Germany, Congress has_ recently 


authorized $350,000,000 of the silver dollars 
held in the United States Treasury to be 
broken up and sold as bullion. As most of 
the silver thus held is represented by silver 
certificates in circulation, it can only be ob- 
tained by the return of silver certificates 
to the Treasury for cancellation. 

The withdrawal of silver certificates from 
circulation is not intended to be permanent, 
as the Act provides that the Director of 
the Mint, as soon as practicable after a sale 
of silver bullion has been made, shall pur- 
chase a like quantity of silver to take the 
place of the bullion sold. To provide tem- 
porarily the necessary circulating medium 
during the interim between the withdrawal 
of the silver certificates and their subsequent 
reissue when the silver supply has been re- 
plenished by purchases of silver, Federal 
Reserve banks will issue Federal Reserve 
Bank notes in denominations of $1, $2, 35 


and upward. These notes will be obliga- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Banks secured 
by United States certificates of indebted- 
ness or bonds and similar otherwise to na- 
tional bank notes. 

We ask the banks of this district to co- 
operate with the Government by furnishing 
us with their present supply of $5 silver 
certificates, which can be replaced in circula- 
tion at once by Federal Reserve notes, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank notes, or United States 
notes. In a few weeks, when Federal Re- 
serve Bank notes of the $1 and $2 denom- 
inations are ready, a request will also be 
made that silver certificates in these denom- 
inations be sent in. 

Will you not, therefore, please sort out 
of your cash and forward to us, at our 
expense, all silver certificates of $5 and up- 
ward which you may have on hand or receive 
from time to time, in return for which we 
will either, 


(a) Furnish you, free of expense, other 
currency of the same or larger de- 
nominations, as you may prefer, or, 

(b) Place the amount to your credit in 
this bank or in any designated bank 
in this city. 


We feel confident that you will be will- 
ing to co-operate with the Government in 
furnishing it the silver it needs for its own 
requirements and those of its Allies. 
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Book Reviews 





ANNUITIES AND AMORTIZATION TABLES. 
By Pierre Zaldari. Bankers Ency- 
clopedia Co., N. Y. Price $10.00 


The recent development of foreign 
financing and the position America has 
assumed as a factor in international 
banking resulted in the preparation of 
this work. 

It contains all the tables needed in 
connection with sinking funds, loans, 
mortgages, whether in a bank, trust 
company or bond house. 

The work may be divided into two 
parts: 1. The solution of the four fun- 
damental problems of the calculation of 
compound interest. 2. Annuities, amor- 
tization and long-term loans. 


aS 


ae 


Law or Bitis, Nores anp Cuecks. By 
James L. Whitley. National Bank- 
ing-Law Book Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Price, $4.00. 

Contains the full text of the Negoti- 
able Instruments Law as adopted by 
forty-five states. This branch of the 
law, with the exception of contracts, 
most frequently requires the attention 
of the general practitioner. Four thou- 
sand of the most important decisions of 
all the states to August, 1917, are cited 
under the respective section to which 
they relate. 

au 


Orrice ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By C. C. Parsons. La Salle 
Extension University, Chicago, II. 


Written by an expert in office manage- 
ment; a man of wide experience and of 
unusual qualifications for the task. 

Organization, employees’ training, 
efficiency, vacations, encouragement of 
thrift, record keeping, advertising, sales 
department, credits and_ collections, 
shipping, mailing, ete., are the problems 
Used in Business Adminis- 
“La Salle Exten- 


presented. 
tration course at the 
sion University.” 


v0 


PuGs.tey’s MvuutipiticatioNn TABLE FOR 
THE StupentT. By R. M. Pugsley. 
R. M. Pugsley, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 


To those who frequently perform the 
irksome and tedious process of multipli- 
cation, this table conveniently arranged 
for practical use, giving products to 
14,400 is a time and labor saving in- 
strument intended to meet a long exist- 
ing want. 


ay 
A Business Man’s Guipe AND A Book- 


KEEPER'S Frienp. By E. S. Wheat. 
Dillon, Mont. Price, $1.00. 


The book has two purposes: to serve 
as a ready reference for information 
that is required in the everyday walks 
of life, and as a help to the business 
man and his employee. 

Contains many helpful suggestions 
and methods that the author acquired 
in actual experience, the adoption of 
which were found to be very beneficial. 
Not an encyclopedia nor an almanac, 
but a brief handbook of information 
for the business man. 


ANALYzING Cuaracter. By Katherine 
M. H. Blackford and Arthur New- 
comb. Alden, N. Y. C. Price, $3.00. 


A treatise on the art of analyzing 
character. Using the inductive method, 
by means of incidents, biographies, and 
photographs of well known men, the 
authors show how to judge character- 
istics, and to apply such analysis for 
practical purposes. 

a 
Co-oPERATIVE CREDIT FOR THE UNITED 
States. By H. W. Wolfe. Sturgis 
& Walton, N. Y. Price, $1.50. 


Co-operative credit has become an 
object of attention to the American pub- 
lic. 

Of its great value as a productive 
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force and a creator of widely diffused 
wealth there no longer can be any ques- 
tion. 

This presentation of the subject, 
coming from one who has been a close 
student and careful observer of the en- 
tire movement, should prove of excep- 


tional value. 
Ley) 


ContTrRoLLING Prorits. By 
Herz. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 
$1.00. 


The experienced bookkeeper and the 
student will find this to be a valuable 
reference book, written primarily for 
bookkeepers in small commercial estab- 
lishments. 

The greatest care has been taken to 
clearly illustrate the principles involved 
and to demonstrate how their proper 


Eugene 
Price, 


application will always give the desired 
result, at the same time allowing suffi- 
cient flexibility in the method of their 
application. 

We 


War Finance. By J. Shield } 
son. King & Son, London. 
$2.60. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
In Part I are discussed some of the 
most difficult questions regarding infla- 
tion. 

Part II is made up of a series of pa- 
pers extending over the first three years 
of the war on the financial policy of 
extravagant payments made by the 
State for all services required for the 
war, whether of capital or labor—al- 
ways excepting the labor of the actual 
fighting. 


Nichol- 
Price, 


Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders ani other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 


Adams, F. R., National Bank, 
Joliet, Tl. 

American Savings Bank, 

Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., 

Tex. 

Cari W., 

Union Trust Co., 


Will County 
Springfield, Mo. 

San Antonio, 
Art, manager publicity department, 
Spokane, Wash. 


B 


assistant cashier, Old State Na- 
Evansville, Ind. 

First National Bank of 
Tenn. 

York. 

business depart- 
Chicago, Ill. 
Home Building 


Bader, A. F., 
tional Bank, 
Bailey, C. W., cashier, 
Clarksville, Clarksville, 
Bankers Magazine, The, New 
Bauder, Ray E., manager new 
ment, National City Bank, 
Baugher, E. M., president, The 
Association Co., Newark, O 
Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 
Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Bollman, H. C., cashier, 
Collinsville, Okla. 
Branham, D. R., director 
Commercial Trust and 
Angeles, Cal. 
Brooks, T. J., vice- 
Trust and Savings Bank, 


Capital Na- 


First National Bank, 
publicity, Hellman 
Savings Bank, Los 


president, The Guaranty 
Jacksonville, Fla 


Brown, R. A., assistant eae. Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, ee ae and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C 
Burton, E. C., vice- president, 

Bank, Chester, Pa, 


Cc 
American Savings 


Penn National 


Cox, Ray, cashier, Bank, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Crowson, M. Clarence, 

Co., High Point, N. 
Culbreth, Eugene E., 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C 


cashier, Home Banking 


Commercial National 


D 


Dayton, . §&., publicity manager, 
New York City. 
c., ‘Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
Pa. 
° 7. R., assistant cashier, 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Guaranty 


First National 


E 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, She Ibyville, 
Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side 
3ank, New York C ity. 
Elisworth, F. W., secretars 


New York City. 


Savings 


, Guaranty Trust Co., 
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F 


Finch, E. W., assistant 
Trust and Savings Co., 


cashier, Birmingham 
Birmingham, Ala, 
G 
advertising manager, 
Trust Co., Minneapolis, 
H 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., cashier, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 


Groves, J. W 
Loan and 


Minnesota 
Minn. 


First National Bank, 





Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 
Hatton, E. A cashier, First National Bank, 


Del Rio, Tex. 
Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 
Hoag! and, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, 
Hoffman, A. C., manager, 


Trust Co. of 


de partme! nt of 


publicity, The Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, State 


Chicago, II. 


Bank of Chicago, 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 
J 
Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
3ank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, 1204 E. 68r 


Street, Chicago, Il. 
K 

Kaha, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Kay, W. R., Jr., manager publicity department, 
Sacramento Bank and Fort Sutter National 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


L 


oe B. W., First National Bank, Lakeland, 
Fla 

Logan, * John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 


Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


M 


McCorkle, Josephine C., 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann., Ralph H., treasurer, Park 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, O. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 


Publicity Manager The 


Trust Co., 


— & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 

City. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Meyer, . J., publicity department, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
City. 

0 

Overton, J. A., cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 
~ = 

Pr 


Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 


eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


R 
Ruebel, D. A., publicity manager, 
Union Bank, St. Louis, Mo 
Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Ss 
cashier, First National Bank, 


St. Louis 





County Na- 


Schlenker, Almot, 
Brenham, Tex. 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 


and Savings Bank, Kankakee, Ill. 

Smith, A. C., vice- president, City Nationa) 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich, 

Starr, E. L., publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, O. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


T 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
Van Name, Miss M. I., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww 
Wadden, John W., Lake County 


president 
Bank, Madison, S. D. 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, 
Institution, Albany, N. A 
Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


Z 


Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park. 


Albany City Savings 
Y 


Third Na- 





NEW NAMES 


advertising manage! Chat- 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Holdam, J. V., 


tanooga Savings Bank, 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 


current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





DIVIDEND INCREASE BY BANK OF CUBA 


The Bank of Cuba in New York has 
increased its semi-annual dividend rate 
from five to six per cent., thereby plac- 
ing its stock on a twelve per cent. basis. 
This action is made possible by the 
increase in volume of the business be- 
tween this country and Cuba, and the 
fact that the increase is considered sub- 
stantial by the business interests. In 
addition to the July dividend of six 
per cent. the bank has paid twenty 
per cent. in dividends since it was or- 
ganized two years ago to succeed the 
agency of the National Bank of Cuba. 
An amount equal to twenty per cent. 
has been set aside from earnings to the 
undivided profit account. 


MR. NEVIUS RETIRES 


The retirement of David Nevius as 
vice-president, director and cashier of 
the Union Exchange National Bank of 
New York, is announced. He has been 
ill for several months. 

DIRECTOR 


ELECTS WILLIAM BIANCHI A 


The New Netherland Bank has elected 
William Bianchi, of William Bianchi 
& Co., a director. He is president of 
the National Woolens and Trimmings 
Association and vice-president of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association. 

LUCIUS WILMERDING A TRUSTEE 

The Franklin Trust Company of New 
York has elected Lucius Wilmerding a 
trustee to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of the late R. Bayard Cutting. 
YORK TRUST COMPANY ELECTS A 
NEW TRUSTEE 


NEW 


The New York Trust Company has 
elected Arthur J. Cumnock a trustee to 
fill a vacancy. 

6 


BONUS FOR BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES 


The directors of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, voted recently to 
make a substantial cash payment to 
employees to assist in meeting increased 
living costs. This is the fourth semi- 
annual adjustment to be made for this 
special purpose by the Bankers Trust 
Company. The payment is based upon 
a study of living conditions made by a 
committee of the senior clerks, and 
ranges from five per cent. to forty per 
cent. of annual salaries. All employees 
share in the distribution. 








Car firstTresidentt 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,500,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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JAMES G. BLAINE, JR., NEW VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK 


James G. Blaine, Jr., grandson of the 
famous statesman, was elected vice- 
president of the Liberty National 
Bank, June 10. Mr. Blaine, who grad- 
uated from Harvard with the class of 
1911, is probably the youngest vice- 
president of a bank in Wall Street. 
Upon his graduation from college he 





JAMES G. BLAINE, JR. 
Vice-President Liberty National Bank, New York 


went to Providence, where he was con- 
nected with the agency of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. He 
later became connected with the invest- 
ment banking-house of Bodell & Com 
pany. When the first American Red 
Cross campaign was held to raise funds 
for the war he did splendid work and 
attracted the attention of Eliot Wads- 
worth. Mr. Wadsworth got him to 
Washington, where Mr. Blaine was 
made assistant director of the bureau 
of production. Later he became direc- 


tor of the bureau of development, the 
division of the American Red Cross 
which has charge of the building up of 
chapters. His work was so unusual 
there that he attracted the attention of 
Harvey Gibson, president of the Liberty 
National Bank, who looked upon Mr. 
Blaine as a splendid man for banking. 
The result was that Mr. Blaine was 
elected vice-president of the Liberty 
National and will assume his new duties 
in three months. Meantime he will con- 
tinue his work with the Red Cross in 
Washington. 


THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, under date of May 10, 
1918, makes a splendid showing. It 
shows deposits of $189,990,858.28; un- 
divided profits, $2,713,349, and total re- 
sources of $206,852,568.63. An inter- 
esting item in its resources is the one 
called “Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances, $233,333.34,” and there 
is in the liabilities a “‘war reserve of 
$200,000.00.” 


MR. TROWBRIDGE IN NEW POSITION 


James R. Trowbridge, assistant sec- 
retary of the Bankers Trust Company, 
has been elected comptroller of the 
Franklin Savings Bank, in place of 
H. W. Nordell, resigned. Mr. Trow- 
bridge entered upon. his new duties 
June 1. 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN 


For the information of its large num- 
ber of women depositors, the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company 
has issued a booklet of considerable 
value, entitled “Facts and Information 
Relative to the Enfranchisement of 
Women.” The booklet presents in com- 
pact form many of the chief points of 
interest in this connection, showing the 
right of women to vote, state of action, 
what the measure means, manner of reg 
istering, the casting of the ballot, when 
and how to vote, the result thus far, and 
the future. 
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Che | 
Chemical National Bank 
of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $12,000,000 


Fewer Failures in England 


Statistics show that there have been fewer bankruptcies 
in England during 1917 than in any year for ten years. 
It will pay corporation heads, jobbers and retailers to 
take stock of their business requirements and seek 
advice that will enable them to conduct their business 
successfully after the war. 

The facilities of this institution are offered to respon- 
sible business men for consultation and advice. Our 
experience covers nearly a century. 


(Established 1824) 
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INVITING A. A. C. OF W. TO NEW YORK 


G. B. Sharpe, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, has sent a 
letter to the press announcing that the 
club would invite the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World to hold the 
1919 convention in New York. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY TO MERGE 


It is announced that the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of Brooklyn and 
the West Side Bank will merge, the 
combined institutions to be known as the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company of 
Brooklyn. The Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company was organized in 1905, and is 
in a prosperous condition. It has three 
offices in Brooklyn. The West Side 
Bank will be operated as a branch at 
181 Eighth avenue, Manhattan. 

The combined institutions will have a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
about $800,000. The united deposits 
of the two institutions are now in excess 
of $22,000,000. All of the present offi- 





cers and employees of the two institu- 
tions will be continued in various ca- 
pacities. The president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Trust Company is Nathan S. 
Jonas and the president of the West 
Side Bank is Major W. I. Lincoln 
Adams. Mr. Jonas will be president of 
the merged institution and Major Ad- 
ams a vice-president. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK REPORT 


Pierre Jay, chairman of the Board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
is optimistic in regard to business. He 
points out that the adaptation of fac- 
tories of various kinds to Government 
work is the most notable feature of the 
industrial situation. He cites, by way 
of illustration, the case of a phonograph 
company where fifty per cent. of its 
capacity is now being devoted to war 
work. Another concern which before 
the war made automobile parts, motor 
truck frames, and sporting rifles and 
pistols is now making machine guns 
and light ordnance. ‘This concern now 
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ERA AAT 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


has 5,000 employees, as compared with 
1,500 in 1915, and its business is eight 
times the volume of 1915. 


MAY FAILURES LOW 
The failures for May in the United 
States number only 880 and involve 
$13,134,672 in liabilities, according to 
R. G. Dun & Co.’s report. This report 
maintains the highly favorable features 
which have characterized the insolvency 
record for a long period and demon- 
strates that the economic readjustments 
arising from war conditions and neces- 
sitating many changes in trade and in- 
dustry are being accomplished with a 
minimum of disturbance. Not only is 
the number of May defaults the smallest 
for the month in fully a decade and the 
indebtedness less than in any May back 
to 1910, aside from that of last year, 
but numerical improvement appears in 
comparison with all months since Sep- 
tember, 1911, and the amount is the 
lightest of the present vear, excepting 
the $12,829,182 of last February. Con- 
trasted with the 1,296 reverses of May, 
1917, the decrease in number is 32 per 
cent., although the liabilities, owing to 
the increased total of large failures, is 
11.6 per cent. above the $11,771,891 of 
a year ago. 


HARVEY H.ROBERTSON ASSISTANT CASHIER 
CHATHAM AND PHUENIX NATIONAL 


The board of directors of the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank of 
New York have appointed Harvey H. 
Robertson assistant cashier. Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s appointment is in recognition 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $800,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


Vice-Presidents 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





a EAN MAT a | 


A 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


of his services for several years as loan 
clerk. He is popular among the young 
men of the banking field, and his pro- 
motion is most cordially welcomed. 


NEW HOME FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has purchased the property on the 
east side of Nassau street, from Liberty 
street to Maiden Lane, for the purpose 
of erecting a building that will meet the 
requirements of a permanent home for 
the institution. .The building will not 
be erected until after the war. James 
IF, Curtis, general counsel and secretary 
of the bank, gave out the following 
statement: 

The directors plan to build a new struc- 
ture which will provide a suitable perma- 
nent home for the bank. It is estimated that 
a very material saving in the cost of opera- 
tion will be made by eliminating the large 
rentals now paid by the bank and substi- 
tuting therefor merely the cost of operat- 
ing its own premises, plus the interest on 
the original cost of purchase and construc- 
tion. 

Acquisition of this property has been ren- 
dered necessary by the extraordinarily rapid 
enlargement in the business and functions of 
the bank. The rapidity of this increased 
activity has forced the bank to operate its 
various bureaus and divisions in many places 
considerably separated from the central 
office. The staff of the bank is now over 
1,200 as compared with 175 a year ago. 


NATIONAL DEBT, AFTER THE WAR 


The National City Bank of New 
York, in its June bulletin, discusses the 
conscription of wealth, the imposition 
of a capital tax after the war for re- 
ducing national debts, and the best 
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Capital P 
Deposits , , . 


Cc. C. THOMPSON, Vice-President 
B. L. GILL, Vice-President 
W. K. CLEVERLEY, Vice-President 
L. N. DeVAUSNEY, Vice-President 
H. W. DONOVAN, Cashier 


SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
WILLIAM K. CLEVERLEY 
EDWARD J. CORNISH 
MICHAEL J. DEGNON 
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means of dealing with the problem of 
debts in a way which would cause the 
least disturbance to the community. 
From the outset it is pointed out that 
the much-talked-of “conscription of 
wealth” is not comparable to the con- 
scription of man power required for 
military purposes. 

“Where the Government wants a man 
for the army there is plainly nothing 
to do but take him,” declares the bank. 
“There is no possible substitute, unless 
it may be another man, and that kind 
of substitution, which was allowed dur- 
ing the Civil War, is no longer permit- 
ted. But when the Government wants 
farm products, as it does on a great 
scale for its armies, the case is not 
settled by affirming its right to con- 
script farms or seize crops, for while 
this might be done, common _ sense 
teaches that it would not be the best 
way to accomplish the desired end. The 
Government doesn’t want farms, and 
could not handle them advantageously 
if it took them; it wants the produce 
of farms, and the most effective way to 


‘The Bank That Service Built’’ 
THE 


ABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Surplus and Profits (Earned) 


Ss. G. BAYNE, President 


DIRECTORS 
HENRY C. FOLGER 
BENNETT L. GILL 
EDW. H. R. GREEN 
PETER McDONNELL 


The success of this bank is founded upon a policy of painstaking, 
efficient and courteous service to all 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


$1,000,000 
3,598,000 
60,453,000 


. . 


O. M. JEFFERDS, Asst. Cashier 
Cc. C. FISHER, Asst. Cashier 
J. D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
B. I. DADSON, Asst. Cashier 
J. E. ORR, Asst. Cashier 


JOSEPH SEEP 

CHARLES C. THOMPSON 
WILLIAM H. WOODIN 
DAVID H. E, JONES 
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get that produce in ample supply is to 
leave the farms in the hands of their 
present owners, and offer the incen- 
tives to individual effort whica are nec- 
essary to obtain increased production.” 


STATE'S REVENUES INCREASE 


The cash of the State of New York 
has been increased so far this year by 
approximately $25,378,000 more than 
during any preceding year, according 
to State Comptroller Travis. The larg- 
est amount of increase, the Comptroller 
shows, comes from the new three per 
cent. corporation income tas, which, 
with other corporation taxes, has re- 
turned more than $19,328,000. In addi- 
tion, substantial increases aggregating 
$4,636,307 have been collected from 
other sources, totaling nearly $54,000,- 
000. 


THE GUARANTY TRUST 


COMPANY 


CHANGES IN 


The executive committee of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


FRANK J. HEANEY 
Vice. President 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN 
Vice-President 
NORBORNE P. GATLING 
Vice-President 
H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 
Vice-President 
ROLFE E. BOLLING 
Vice-President 
WALLACE T. PERKINS 
Vice-President 
WALTER B. BOICE 
Asst. Cashier 
VINTON M. NORRIS 


Asst. Cashier 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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LOUIS G. KAUFMAN 
President 
RICHARD H. HIGGINS 
Vice-President 
BERT L. HASKINS 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President 
MAX MARKELL 
Vice-President 
GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President 
HENRY L. CADMUS 
Asst. Casbier 
HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier 
JOSEPH BROWN 
Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE M. HARD 


Chairman 
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at a meeting held May 23, appointed 
William George Avery assistant treas- 
urer of the company, elevating him 
from the position of assistant manager 
of the foreign department. Mr. Avery 
was born in England and was educated 
in English His connection 
with the Guaranty Trust Company be- 
gan in 1916. Previous to that time his 
business experience included ten years 
with the Capital and Counties Bank, 
Ltd., of London, and ten years with 
Canadian banks. 

The following were appointed assist- 
ant managers of the bond department: 
Harold F. Greene, Harold D. Bentley. 
Alden S. Blodget, Charles F. Batche!- 
der, George L. Burr and Gilbert E. 
Jones. Mr. Greene born in 
Machias, Me., January 25, 1881. He 
was graduated from Amherst College in 
1903 and began his banking career with 
Moore, Baker & Co., of Boston, with 
whom he remained until October, 1905, 
when he came to New York to go with 
Isidore Newman & Son. In November, 
1909, he went with E. H. Rollins & 
Sons of Albany, N. Y., and in 1915 be- 
came sales manager of their New York 
office. He came to the Guaranty Trust 
Company as general sales manager in 
November, 1917. 

Mr. Bentley was born in Rochester, 
N. Y., May 20, 1885, and was educated 


schools. 


was 


vs 


in the public schools there. In 1901 
he entered the employ of the Merchants 
Bank of Rochester and remained there 
until October, 1906, when he became 
Rochester correspondent of a New 
York bond house. In 1909 he became 
manager of the bond department of 
Erickson Perkins & Co., of Rochester, 
Buffalo and Toronto. Four years later 
he became the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany’s representative in the western 
part of New York State with headquar- 
ters at Rochester, where he established 
the present office of the company. Mr. 
Bentley came to New York in January, 
1917, as head of the correspondence di- 
vision of the bond department. 

Mr. Blodget was born in New York 
City in April, 1884, and received his 
early education in private and public 
schools. He entered Stevens Institute 
of Technology with the class of 1908, 
but left college to enter the employ of 
Kissol, Kinnicutt & Co. in May, 1907. 
A year later he came to the Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Batchelder was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in October, 1891, and was 
educated in Portland, Oregon. He was 
for eight years with E. H. Rollins & 
Sons of New York, making a specialty 
of securities based upen public credits. 
Since coming to the Guaranty Trust 
Company in December, 1917, Mr. 





























half a century. 


| and complete. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1829 





It E HAVE been serving certain banks outside 
of New York City continuously for nearly 


These connections have endured because | 
ATLANTIC service is personal, painstaking 





NATIONALIZED 1865 











Batchelder has devoted particular at- 
tention to municipal bonds and other 
public cred't securities in the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Burr was born on August 29, 
1889, in Phoenixville, Pa. He was 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1910 and from the Civil Engineering 
School of Columbia University in 1912. 
He then entered the employ of the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company as 
a draftsman, which position he held un- 
til going to Keokuk, Iowa, with the 
Stone, Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion. 

In May, 1913, he was appointed 
manager's clerk of the Houston Electric 
Company and Galveston-Houston Elec- 
tric Railway Company in Houston, 
Texas. 

In January, 1914, he was appointed 
Secretary to the Texas assistant district 
manager of the Stone Webster Manage- 
ment Association with offices in Dallas, 
Texas, which position he occupied until 
July of that year, when he was com- 


pelled to give up active work on account 
of ill health. 

In October, 1916, he came with the 
bond department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company and has since been engaged in 
work in connection with the purchase 
of securities. 

Mr. Jones was born in New York 
city April 25, 1888, and received his 
early education at private schools here 
and at St. Mark’s School, Southboro, 
Mass., from where he was graduated in 
1907. Four years later he received his 
degree at Harvard University. He be- 
gan his banking experience with Strong, 
Sturgis & Co. in 1911, and two years 
later went to the newly-established 
New York office of Hambleton & Co., 
of Baltimore. In July, 1916, this firm 
was divided and Mr. Jones went with 
Tilney, Ladd & Co., where he remained 
until October, 1917, when he came to 
the Guaranty Trust Company as head 
of the trading division of the bond de- 
partment. . 


Appointments were also announged sf; 
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Deposits--September 20, 1916 , ‘ 


(This is not result of consolidation) 


Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus - $2,500,000.00 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


$7,484,024.47 
17,059,219.44 














R. E. Whittlesey as chief statistician of 
the bond department, and of Hamilton 
Candee as New York city sales manager 
of the bond department. Mr. Whittle- 
sey was born in Creston, Iowa, in 1883. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1906, 
and in March, 1907, began his statis- 
tical work with the Investors’ Agency, 
Inc., of which he became manager. In 
March, 19138, he went to Hallearten « 
Company of New York as manager of 
their statistical department. In No 
vember, 1914, Mr. Whittlesey came 
to the Guaranty Trust Company to take 
charge of the statistical department, 
which has expanded its activities greatly 
under his direction. 

Mr. Candee was born in Brooklyn in 
October, 1885, and was educated in the 
public schools. In 1902 he entered the 
employ of John H. Davis & Co. and two 
vears later went to the Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance Company as a_ mortgage 
salesman. In 1906 he became bond 
salesman for Rhoades & Co., having 
New York State, outside of New York 
city, as his territory. ‘Two years later 
he went to Kissol, Kinnicutt & Co., as 
bond salesman in this same territory. 
In 1913 he came to the New York city 
office of the company, remaining until 
December, 1917, when he came to the 
Guaranty Trust Company. Mr. Candee 
was the first president of the Bond 
Club of New York. 


BUSINESS IN NEW YORK 


The business condition in New York 
was reflected in the first clearing-house 
statement after the close of the Liberty 
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Loan campaign. Loans showed an in- 
crease of $97,749,000; the aggregate re- 
serve an increase of $46,618,000, and 
the surplus reserve an expansion of 
$65,608,000, raising this item to $102,- 
807,730, the largest total since Jan- 
uary,26. 
POSTAL SAVINGS IN NEW YORK 

In the face of the fact that large 
amounts of savings had been with- 
drawn to purchase Liberty Bonds and 
war savings stamps, Postmaster Patten 
of the New York postoffice reports that 
there are about 150,000 depositors in 
the postal savings banks of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, with total deposits of 
$31,841,232. This indicates a gain over 
the previous month of $172,153. 


ANOTHER BANK CHANGES ITS NAME 


The Germania Bank of 
Brooklyn has changed its corporate 
name to the Fulton Savings Bank of 
Kings County. The bank was estab 
lished in 1867, and has a surplus of 
more than $1,250,000 and deposits in 
excess of $13,000,000. 


Savings 


DINNER TO BANKERS 


On the Ist of May a dinner was 
given by C. A. Austin, president of the 
Mercantile Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, in honor of Albert Wiggin, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Chase National Bank, and Seward 
Prosser, president of the Bankers Trust 
The event occurred at the 


Mr. Wiggin and 


Company. 


Union League Club. 














BOK TALKS 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


THE ACCUMULATED 
WISDOM OF THE 
PAST 
UCOTING the 
philosopher, 
Carlyle, again: 


Scotch 
Thomas 


“In books lies the soul of 
the whole past time; the ar- 
ticulate audible voice of the 
Past, when the body and ma- 
terial substance of it have al- 
together vanished 
dream.” 


like a 


Observing travellers who 
have preceded us along life’s 
highway have left some 
guide-posts whose warning 
well may heed. 
So the business man, the 
manufacturer, the banker, 
who has put his experience 
into a book, has shown 
not only what to do, but 
what to avoid—virtually 
pointing out the shortest and 
safest road to successful 
achievement. 

Some people object to old 
Yet in the higher 
realms of thought, where 
eternal principles are dealt 
with, truths set down more 
than a thousand years ago 
to-day have the charm of 
purest freshness. The Bible, 
Confucius and the Greek 
classics are the best exam- 
Even in the realm of 
mechanical invention, the 
Egyptians and the _pre- 
historic Peruvians evident- 
ly knew’ some _ things 
which we do not. Those who 
are unduly conceited because 
of our marvellous mechani- 
cal achievements may find 
some abasement of their 
pride on reading “Some 


fingers we 


us 


books. 


ples. 


JULY 


1918 


Words with a Mummy,” by | 


Edgar A. Poe. 

Our business literature, to 
accord with the latest prac- 
tices, is rightfully enougi 
modern. But the inhabitants 
of ancient Egypt knew 
something about bills of ex 
change. Cicero was not ig- 
norant of letters credit. 
Bank notes—‘flying money” 
common in 


of 


have been 


China from very early times. 

Nevertheless, the business 
of to-day has its own meth- 
ods as preceding ages had 


theirs. And he who ex- 
pects to get ahead in a world 
where modern customs pre- 
vail must know what those 
customs are. 

In the United States we 
are rather fortunate in hav- 
ing so many successful men 
who, instead of cultivating 
the field of poetry as did 
bankers like Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, Rogers and 
Roseoe, write down for us 
the practical rules of busi- 
ness; witness such distin- 
guished authors as Hill, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie and 
Schwab. Nor have some of 
the most eminent bankers 
been less diligent in enrich 
ing the volume of banking 
and financial literature, thus 
placing within reach of the 
ambitious man or woman a 
storehouse of valuable prac- 
tical information. 


& 
ACTIVITY 
It is wonderful how much 


Activity can do for you— 
even though you may be 


lacking in Ability, even 
though you are shy on En- 
durance, if you are Active 
you may achieve 
There is not an axiom which 
stands out in greater relief 
than the old _ statement, 
“There is no excellence with- 


success, 


out great labor.” 

Don’t start with the 
idea that Success and Fame 
will seek vou out. It is true 
that men have been snatched 
from the plow or the forge. 
and under great stress have 


out 


become successful figures, il 
luminating the pages of busi 
ness success. This is the 
exception—not the rule. 
M. W. Sutton, in the Amer- 
ican Magazine. 


FO 


THE VALUE OF 
SONALITY 


PER- 


"THE bank 

of average resources are 
about equal, as competition 
in business compels a meas- 
ure of service as necessary 
to progress. There is 
distinguishing feature, how- 
ever, which a bank can offer 


facilities of a 


one 


|to its patrons and that is 


personality. This possesses 
a value which must be reck- 
oned with and demands seri- 
ous consideration. 
Personality may be ex- 
pressed in speech, in con- 
duct, or in work, and it is in 
respect to work that most of 
us have our opportunity. A 
man of personality will not 
outrage that consciousness 
by doing his work in a slov- 
enly manner. How quickly 


(Continued on page 5) 
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BOOK TALKS 
KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
Monthly Book Section 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


JULY 1918 


THE BANKING SYS- 
TEM OF ICELAND 
OW bankers of other 


lands are studying our 
banking system with a view 
to copying and adapting 
some of its best features re- 
ceived a fresh illustration re- 
cently when our Book De- 
partment was honored by a 
call from Mr. G. Vilhjalms- 
son, representing the Fed- 
eration of Iceland Codépera- 
tive Societies, Reykjavik, 
Iceland. and Mr. Arni Eg- 
gertson, commercial repre- 
sentative of the Government 
of Iceland in Canada and 
the United States. These 
gentlemen wished to procure 
a number of books on Amer- 
ican banking, with a view to 
utilizing such of our bank- 
ing methods as may be found 
adapted to their needs. 
This is an illustration of 
the varied requirements 
which our Book Department 
is being called on to meet in 


these times of rapid com- 


mercial and financial expan- 
sion. 


2 


BOOKS AS AN EXTEN- 
SION UNIVERSITY 
“The true university of these 

days is a collection of books.” 

—Carlyle. 
ROM books the univers- 
ity or college man or 
woman may take a_post- 
graduate course, while to the 
large number denied the ad- 
vantages of these higher in- 
stitutions of learning the 
possession of books brings 





KNOWLEDGE AND 
THOUGHT 
PTUE volume of 

thought continuous- 
ly applied to the work of 
life, whether it be applied 
in the library or study or 
laboratory, or in_ the 
workshop or factory or 
counting-house or council 
chamber, has not been 
keeping with the 
growth of our population, 
our wealth, our responsi- 
bilities. It is not to-day 
sufficient for the increas- 
ing vastness and complea- 
ity of the problems thal 
confront a great nation. 
We in Great Britain have 
been too apt to rely upon 
our energy and courage 
and practical resourceful- 
ness in emergencies, and 
thus have tended to neq- 
lect those efforts to ac- 
cumulate knowledge, and 
consider how it can be 
more usefully applied, 
which should precede and 


pace 


accompany action. . . . 
In the stress and compe- 
tition of our times, the fu- 
ture belongs to the na- 
tions that recognize the 
worth of knowledge and 
thouaht, and best under- 
stand how to apply the 
accumulated experience 
of the past.—Lord Bryce. 














within reach a sort of ex- 
tension university. 

The benefits which flow 
from sustained and system- 
atic reading, both along 
lines of general literature or 
some special branch of 
study, are thus __ easily 
brought within the reach of 
jeverybody. What with the 
icheapness of books and the 
almost ubiquitous library, no 























The New Business 
Department 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Author of ‘Pushing Your Business,” 
*2000 Points for Financial Advertis- 
ers,” “Bank Advertising Plans,” “The 
Book of Thrift.” 


HE “intensive” cultivation of 
present customers of a bank 
and the systematizing of 

efforts to secure new ones are the 
keynotes of this book by T. D. 
MacGregor, the well-known writer 
on financial advertising. 

This handy volume, the fourth 
of the “Bank Department Series,” 
is largely the fruit of the author’s 
having been for some time an im- 
portant member of the Depart- 
ment of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Co. 

While some of the ideas and 
methods suitable for use in push- 
ing the business of the largest 
trust company in the world—with 
resources of over $500,000,000— 
undoubtedly would not be adapt- 
able to the requirements of the 
average bank or trust company, 
still the principles and practice 
in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the 
institution to be developed. 

“The New Business Depart- 
ment” is unique in its field. There 
is absolutely no other published 
work on this subject. If you want 
to have a concise yet complete 
idea of how to conduct a Depart- 
ment in your bank, large or small, 
you will need this book as an in- 
spiration and guide. It is worth 
many times its price—one dollar 


|—to any bank or trust company 


that wants to make the most of 
its opportunities of development. 


Bankers Publishing Company 
253 Broadway, New Yerk 
Please send for free examina- 

tion Mr. MacGregor’s “New Busi- 

ness Department.” After five 
days’ examination I will either 
return or remit the price, $1.00. 
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one need lack the means of 
self-education. 

In fact, books may be so 
easily procured as to en- 
courage that miscellaneous 
and omnivorous kind of 
reading which doesn’t “get 
you anywhere,” as the say 
ing goes. ‘Special libraries,” 
on the other hand, are too 
often made up for the same 


purpose as Hodge's razor— | 
to sell. Here the safeguard } 


lies in dealing with publish- 
ers of established reputation 
who can not afford to pub- 
lish anything but the best 
and who are too conscien- 
tious to do so. 


& 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILD- 
ING 


ME: MOREHOUSE’S 
new book, ‘‘Bank 
Deposit Building,’ is now 
out and is already enjoying 
a large sale. Mr. More- 
house is well known to our 
readers through his contribu- 
tions to Tue Bankers Mac- 
AZINE and through his con- 
nection with the Financial 


Advertisers Association. He | 


is also the author of ‘“‘Writ- 
ten Examinations for Bank 
Employees” and “Bank Let- 
ters,”’ and his book on “‘Win- 
dow Advertising for Banks” 
will shortly be issued by the 
Bankers Publishing Co. Spe- 
cial combination offers are 
now available on these books. 


& 
JAPAN BUYING BOOKS 


Japan is feeling the stimu- 
lating effects of the changes 
brought about by the war 
and is diligently studying 
American banking and finan- 
cial methods. No Japanese 
mail fails to bring subscrip- 
tions to Ture Bankers Mac- 














Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 
and the 

Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Koniffin, Jr. 


~ 11 


HIS book is by the author of ‘The Practical 
Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work,”’ “Essentials in Granting 

Credit,”’ etc., a practical banker as well as a student 

of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as ““The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,” ‘Comparative Statements,” 
“*Bank and Trade Acceptances,” ““The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facir:g pages, explaining in detail why it is 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Kniffiin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 


162 pages, eleven illustrations, substantially bound in cloth 
Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval. 
Use blank below. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
MERCIAL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 
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AZINE or orders for es 
Kniffin’s “Practical Work of 
a Bank,” Escher’s “Foreign | 
Exchange,” Fowler’s “Amer- | 
ican Banking System,” Her- 
rick’s “Trust Companies” | 
and Kniffin’s ‘Commercial | 
Paper” are all in steady de- | 
mand. 
& 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Acceptances. The Mechanics | 
& Metals National Bank, 
New York. 

A descriptive narrative of the 
history of the Acceptance, de- 
scribing in a simple and read- 
able way the manner in which 
they have developed through 
generations of trade and bank- 
ing experience. ‘The advantages 
of both trade and bank accept- 
ances are fully detailed. 


Courtesy Puvs. By Tk. ©. 
Swartz. ‘The S. W. Method, 
21 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. 

Progapanda for the bank 
staff, designed for distribution 
unong employees. 


A Trave Accertance Review. 
By Lewis I. Pierson. Irving 
National Bank, New York. 
An address before the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United 

States, Chicago, April 11, 1918. 


Wuat Ornurr Nations Havi 
Done vo Here Them Dis- 
ABLED SoLpIERS AND SAILors 
Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 

Prepared by Albert N. Hogg 
from reports and publications 
issued by the authority of the 
British Ministry of Pensions 
and including also data from 
Belgian, French and American 


sources. 


$ 


O; 
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EADY (entering bank 
very business-like )—I 
wish to get a Liberty Bond 
for my husband. 
Clerk—What size, please? 
Lady—Why, I don’t be- 
lieve I know exactly, but he 
wears a fifteen shirt—Bank- 
italy Life. 











\ of Bank 


Checks 


By John E. Brady 


Or THE New York Bar 


A Useful Book for Every Practical Banker 


Covers the entire body of law relative to checks. Will keep 
the banker out of legal difficulty and save him many times 


its costs. 


Some phases of bank check law made clear by this book: 


ALTERED CHECKS 
FRAUDULENT 
CHECKS 
FORGED CHECKS 
MEMORANDUM 
CHECKS 
CHECK AS _ ASSIGN- 
MENT 
CHECK AS GIFT 
OVERDRAFTS 
POSTDATED CHECKS 
STALE CHECKS 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
LOST AND STOLEN 
CHECKS 
NEGOTIABILITY 
SIGNATURE AND 
FORM 
CONSIDERATION 


INDORSEMENTS 

INDORSER’S' LIABIL- 
ITY 

DRAWER’S LIABILITY 

RIGHTS OF HOLDER 

PRESENTMENT FOR 
PAYMENT 

NOTICE OF DISHONOR 

PROTEST 

DEPOSIT OF CHECKS 

COLLECTIONS 

PAYMENT 

STOPPING PAYMENT 

COLLECTION 
THROUGH CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 

CERTIFICATION 

EFFECT OF 
INSOLVENCY 


475 pages, bound in library buckram; price $4, postpaid 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


BaNKErRS PuBLisHING Co., 


253 Broadway, New York. 


You may send us one copy of “The Law of 
Bank Checks,” by John E. Brady, for examination. 
If satisfactory, we will remit the price, $4.00; 
otherwise we will return to you in good condition. 
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THE BAN KERS 


The Value of insiiiltiey 

(Continued from page 1) 
our attention is directed to 
the neatness which charac- 
terizes the manner in which 
a bank handles its mailing 
enclosures, and in the exact- 
ness in regard to detail 
which covers all its trans- 
actions. Let this ideal of 
personality as expressed in 
work permeate the working 
staff of a bank and rules 
governing details, or official 
supervision will be unneces- 
sary. 

As an asset to the success 
of any banking institution, 
the value of personality as 
indicated is bevond measure. 


—The Teller. 
es 


“Books are the highest ex- 
pression of mankind, they 
represent his efforts to lift 
himself out of the rut of pet- 
tiness and drudgery. When 
you sell a good book you sell 
some one a new lease on 
life.”’—Christopher Morley. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


For a limited time we 
will present a copy of 
W. Morehouse’s 
“Written Examinations 
for Bank Employees,” 
free with every order 
for Mr. Morehouse’s 
“Bank Letters.” 

A full description of 
the “Examinations” ap- 
pears in May issue of 
BOOK TALKS and 
the “Bank Letters” are 
already being used to 
advantage by a steadily 
increasing number of 
bankers. 


Five dollars for both 
“Bank Letters” and 
“Examinations.” Order 
early. 

THE BANKERS PUB- 
LISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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How to Increase Your Efficiency as a Banker 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin covers every 
phase and detail of the operation of a modern bank. There 
is not a detail from the handling of the morning's mail to the 
extension of credit, from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president, that he does not consider ca:e- 
fully and describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 


By finding out how other banks and bankers have met the 
same problems which you are encountering every day you 
will get some valuable sidelights on your own business. You 
will begin to see ways of increasing the efficiency of your 
own departments—of making the work of your bank run 
smoother—of getting the most out of your equipment. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct Their Business 


And, what’s more, it shows exactly how some of the 
largest banking institutions in the country carry on their 
business. It gives reproductions of the forms they actually 
use for their various accounts and points out how they 
handle every detail of their business. Mr. Kniffin, the 
author, has not depended upon his own knowledge and ex 
perience. He has in addition gone to leading bankers 
throughout the country and received the benefit of their 
experience in various branches of banking. This knowledge 
and experience he has added to his own with the result that 
the “Practical Work of a Bank” is something more than a 
book. It is an encyclopedia, a complete text book for the 
student of banking. 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the subject of bank 
eredit, one hundred and fifty pages being devoted to that 
subject. On this subject the author writes with exceptional 
information and force, holding the prize offered in 1911 by 
the late James G. Cannon for the best essay on this im- 
portant topic. 

Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. Simply sign the 
order blank below and we will send on the book for your 
inspection. If after five days’ examination you agree with 
us that it will help you in your work as a banker, send on 
your check for $5.00. If you don’t agree with us, simply 
return the book to us. We will accept your decision without 
quibble or question. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York: 
Send on Mr. Kniffin's 600-page book on Practical Banking. 
I will look it over and if I find on examination that it is ail 
that you say it is, I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you in good condition. 
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THREE WORDS 
HERE are three words, the 
sweetest words 
In all of human speech— 
More sweet than are all songs 
of birds, 
Or pages poets preach. 

This life may be a vale of tears, 
A sad and dreary thing— 
Three words, and trouble disap- 

years 
And birds begin to sing. 
Three words and all the roses 
bloom, 

The sun begins to shine. 
Three words will dissipate the 
gloom ; 

And water turn to wine. 
Three words will cheer the sad- 
dest days— 
“T love you?” 
heck !— 
It is another, sweeter phrase, 
“Enclosed find check.” 
Douglas Malloch, in Hello 


& 
A GLORIOUS TRINITY 
“T am Old Glory,” 
the Star-Spangled Banner. 
“T am Bold Glory,” says 
the Service Flag. 
“T am Gold Glory,” says 
the Liberty Loan Honor 


Flag.—Life. 
& 
THE BUSY ONE 

A well-known Englishman 
was calling on an _ editor, 
when he rose abruptly and 
said: ‘But I must not fur- 
ther occupy the time of a 


Wrong, by 


says 


busy man.” 
:““Not at all,” 
the editor; “I 
pleased.” 

“Oh, I was referring to 
myself,” was the placid re- 
Boston Transcript 


& 
Flubdub: “It’s a 


plan to make your money 


exclaimed 
am always 


joinder. 


good 


grow.” 
Harduppe: 
vou ever notice 
a dollar is when you borrow 
it and how big it seems when 


Did 


small 


“Huh! 


how 


vou have to pay it back?” 


—Life. 


Bank Deposit Building 


Practical and Proved Methods of Increasing 
Your Business and Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Vice-President Financial Advertisers Association 


HE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
announces the publication of ““Bank Deposit Building: 
Practical and Proved Methods of Increasing Your Business 
and Holding It,” by W. R. Morehouse. The book is 
just off the press and ready for immediate delivery. 

“Bank Deposit Building,” as its name implies, deals 
with building bank deposits—not in the sense of a spectacu- 
lar increase by forced methods—here to-day and gone to- 
morrow—but building for permanent growth. This is the 
keynote of Mr. Morehouse’s book and attention is paid 
to holding old business as well as to winning it in the first 
place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen Vice-President of the Financial Advertisers’ Associ- 
ation and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively 
with bank advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known 
to bankers on account of his frequent contributions to 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building’ will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “‘doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“Bank Deposit Building’’ is a handsomely bound book 
ot 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $3.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
255 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More- 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price. $3.00. 


Name 


July BT 
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Mr. Prosser were among the founders 
of the Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company, which was one year old May 
1. Twenty-five officers and directors of 
the institution were at the dinner. 


SALE OF W. S. STAMPS PROGRESSES 


The following statement on war sav- 
ings stamps sales was issued by State 
Director Allen on the 11th of May: 


“Agencies established 35,263 as of 
May 11. War-savings societies estab- 
lished up to date 4,891. Number of 
pages advertising previously received 
123, and half pages 44. Number of 
pieces of literature and supplies from 
the distributing station shipped to date 
25,501,215. 

“Number of members registered to 
date in the Government War-Savings 
Limit Investment Society 892. War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps sold May 10 
in Greater New York amounted to 
$145,725.88 and the average daily sales 
for 158 days since December 3 in 
Greater New York amounted to $78,- 
629, making total net sales of Thrift 
Stamps to date in Greater New York 
$12,695,099.16.” 


HUGE RESOURCES OF NEW YORK BANKS 


The total resources of the fifty-one 
national banks of New York city, ac- 
cording to a compilation of the New 
York clearing-house, made from state- 
ments to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under date of March 4, 1918, 
amounted to $3,792,543,200. 


DEATH OF ROBERT A. PARKER 


Robert A. Parker, vice-president and 
chairman of the Irving Trust Company, 
and former president of the Market and 
Fulton National Bank, died at his home 
in New York May 6, after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Parker was sixty-one years 
of age, and was born in London, Eng- 
land. He went to Canada at the age 
of seventeen, and a few years later came 
to New York and became connected 
with the credit department of the Allan 
Steamship Company. Later he went to 
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Resources 


$17,000,000.00 


If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 


THE 


Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
C. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 








Converting Deposits Into Reserve 


is the present day test of your ability to 
turn a losing account into one of profit. 


The best collection system is the one that 
converts out-of-town checks into available 
cash in the shortest time. 


The transit department of this bank re- 





ceives and despatches mail 24 hours each 





day. 


Send for our booklet 


“The Transfer of Reserves 
To Federal Reserve Banks” 


THE 


Philadelphia National Bank 


(ORGANIZED 1803) 


the firm of Meyer Brothers, wholesale 
druggists, St. Louis, and later was 
credit manager for Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, coming to New York as the rep- 
resentative of the firm and as Eastern 
manager. It was while with Swift & 
Co. that Mr. Parker became associated 
with Mr. Stillman, who took him into 
the National City Bank and the Second 
National, of which Mr. Stiliman was 
president. Mr. Parker was vice-presi- 
dent of the Market and Fulton National 
Bank for ten years, when he was elect- 
ed president, after Alexander Gilbert, 
the former president, became chairman 
of the board. Quite recently the Market 
and Fulton National Bank was merged 
with the Irving Trust Company and Mr. 
Parker became vice-president. 

W. C. COX RECEIVES COMMISSION 

W. C. Cox, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has been commissioned a captain in the 
Sanitary Corps of the National Army, 
and will have charge of the funds at the 
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Medical Supply Depot in New York. 
Mr. Cox was one of the organizers and 
the first secretary of the Standard Trust 
Company, which was merged with the 
Guaranty in 1912, when he was elected 
a vice-president. Mr. Cox is the fourth 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company to enter Government service 
since war was declared. 


ECONOMIC CLUB MEETING 


The Economic Club held its forty- 
fourth annual meeting and dinner on the 
evening of May 13 at the Hotel Astor. 
Frank A. Vanderlip presided. Henry 
Morgenthau was elected president, and 
George W. Wickersham and William 
Church Osborn were chosen vice-presi- 
dents. George R. Lunn, former Social- 
ist mayor of Schenectady, denounced a 
German peace and said that a German 
peace with the United States would be 
like the German peace with Russia, 
which meant the Germans got a piece of 
Russia. Other speakers were Will Ir- 
win, Lieutenant-Colonel Frank  S. 
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EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE 


Located in a modern building with every facility for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is in a position to offer you prompt and adequate 
service in your Philadelphia banking transactions. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Resources over 


2 $16,000,000 


oa 


Evans, D.S.O., of the Royal Artillery; 
Mr. Wickersham and John Spargo. 


BIG RESOURCES OF TRUST COMPANIES 


The thirty-two trust companies in the 
City of New York made reports to the 
State Superintendent of Banks on 
March 14 showing their aggregate re- 
sources to be $2,704,464,400. On the 
same date the resources of the forty-five 
state banks under the superintendent's 
supervision totaled $652,537,800. 


CITY BANK DEPOSITS CENTRALIZED 


City Chamberlain Johnson has effect- 
ed a change in the banking policy of 
the City of New York, whereby most of 
the city’s funds will be concentrated in 
ten or twelve banks and trust compa- 
nies, including the Chase National, First 
National, National City, Liberty Na- 
tional, Merchants National, Chatham 
and Phenix National, Guaranty Trust 
Company, Bankers Trust Company, 
Central Trust Company and Equitable 


Trust Company. Heretofore the city’s 
funds have been scattered over the five 
boroughs, and no attempt has been 
made to concentrate them. 


JAPAN CANCELS BONDS 


The New York agency of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, Ltd., has been noti- 
fied by the London office that sterling 
bonds amounting to $678,500 of the first 
series and $624,300 of the second series 
have been purchased on account of the 
Imperial Japanese Government for 
cancelation, and that the said bonds 
have now been canceled. 


DROPS GERMAN NAME 


The German Exchange Bank of New 
York has had its name changed to the 
Commercial Exchange Bank. 


SAVINGS BANK MEN OF NEW YORK MEET 


The Savings Bank Association of the 
State of New York met in New York 
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City on the 16th of May. Nearly all 
the 141 savings institutions in the state 
were represented. 

Henry A. Schenck, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, and president of 
the Association, presided. Among the 
guests were John Harsen Rhoades, first 
president of the association; George I. 
Skinner, State Superintendent of 
Banks; Laurence McGuire, president 
Real Estate Board; William A. Nash, 
chairman of the board of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank; Samuel W. Fairchild, 
and Marcus M. Marks. 

The principal speaker was the Hon. 
Myron T. Herrick, who said that in his 
opinion the privately owned savings 
banks of the United States, with the 
increasing competition from the Gov- 
ernment in the shape of postal savings 
banks, farm loan banks, and war de- 
mands, must reach out for deposits and 
direct attention to the local service they 
can render. 


GUARANTY TRUST WINS ENGLISH SUIT 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has secured a judgment in 
its favor in the case of Hannay vs. 
Guaranty Trust Company, the verdict 
being favorable on every point to the 
defending banking company. 

The case arose out of the Knight- 
Yancy cotton frauds, disclosed in 1910, 
as a result of which losses of over a 
million sterling were stated to have 
been sustained by cotton firms in Liv- 
erpool, in Havre and in Bremen. 

The Court of Appeal, composed of 
Justices Pickford, Warrington and 
Serutton, delivered considered judg- 
ments in the test action brought by the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
York, against A. Hannay & Co., upon 
the plaintiffs’ appeal from the judgment 
of Justice Bailhache in the Commer- 
cial Court in favor of the defendants. 


CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


The board of directors of the Citi- 
zens Commercial Trust Company of 
Buffalo have elected Gordon B. Clevers- 


ley assistant secretary of the institution 
and Anthony J. Kuhn auditor. 

Mr. Cleversley was for many years 
associated with the Marine National 
Bank, up to June, 1917, at which time 
he joined the Citizens Commercial Trust 





GORDON B. CLEVERSLEY 


Assistant Secretary Citizens Commercial Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Company, taking the position of chief 
clerk. He has just closed the year as 
president of the Buffalo Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Kuhn was with the Third Na- 
tional Bank until the time of its mer- 
ger into the M. & T., when he joined 
the Citizens Commercial Trust Com- 
pany. 

Both are young men and deserve to 
be congratulated on the splendid prog- 
ress made. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK TO 
DOUBLE ITS CAPITAL 


The Philadelphia National Bank has 
arranged to increase its capital from 
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UNION COMMERCE 
ational Bank 


** Expeditious Service now— 
Long Experience taught Us How ’’ 


WARREN 8S. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 


OF CLEVELAND 


Capital $4,000,000 
Surplus 2,000,000 








President 
Vice-President 

- Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


GEORGE A. COULTON, 
GEORGE 8. RUSSELL, - 
WILLIAM E. WARD, - 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, 
WILLIAM C. CAINE, - 
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$1,500,000 to $3,000,000. A special 
meeting of the shareholders has been 
called for July 12 to confirm the ar- 
rangement. President Rue says the 
rapid increase in the bank’s business 
makes the increase in capital most de- 
sirable in order that the institution may 
continue to serve its clients acceptably 
and extend adequate facilities to the 
business community. 


NEW OFFICERS IN FOURTH STREET 
NATIONAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The directors of the Fourth Street 
National Bank of Philadelphia have 
elected W. R. Humphreys, formerly as- 
sistant cashier, vice-president, and 
they have appointed A. MacNichol as 
cashier. 


L. A. LEWIS APPOINTED CASHIER 


L. A. Lewis, of Williamsport, Pa., 
has been appointed cashier of the Broad 
Street Bank of Philadelphia, to succeed 
Erwin G. Stein, who has resigned. Mr. 
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WALTER C. SAUNDERS, - Cashier 
HARRY E. HILLS, - Asst. Cashier 
CARL R. LEE, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK A. WHITE, - Asst. Cashier 
FRED. W. COOK, - Asst. Cashier 
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Stein has accepted the position of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Roxborough 
Trust Company. 


BUSINESS CONTINUES GOOD 


The circular letter of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, issued as 
the “Business and Financial Outlook,” 
says trade activity in Philadelphia is 
unabated, and as proof of the assertion, 
says that Philadelphia is as busy as an 
important center of government work 
could naturally be. By establishing 
here the headquarters of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, fresh impetus has 
been given to the movement to rush all 
forms of government work. The dye- 
stuff industry has as much business as 
it can take care of. The textile com- 
panies are rushed with work and the 
demands from all sources appear to be 
increasing. The dry goods houses have 
had excellent business and most of the 
wholesale establishments report a satis- 
factory volume of orders. There has 
been further improvement in transpor- 
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Vice-President 

- Vice-President 
Vice-President 

- Vice-President 
Treasurer 


JOSHUA M. ADDEMAN 
JAMES M. SCOTT 
FRANK C. NICHOLS 
SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON 
WARD E. SMITH 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SAMUEL P. COLT, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
H. MARTIN BROWN, President 
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$70,000,000 


HENRY B. CONGDON 
J. CUNLIFFE BULLOCK - 
ELMER F. SEABURY 
HARRY C. OWEN 
HENRY C. JACKSON .- 


Secretary 
Trust Officer 
- Assistant Treasurer 


Assistant Secretary = 


Assistant Secretary 





tation facilities, but the situation is not 
normal yet. 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Recent compilations of reports of 
trust and savings fund companies of 
Philadelphia show that a new record for 
these institutions has been reached. The 
totals as of April 15 stood at $811,- 
684,053 against $789,222,313 in Decem- 
ber last. Between these periods de- 
posits increased $28,621,303, reaching 
$557,093,320. The last high point was 
in March, 1917, when the aggregate was 
$564,539,989. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, A. I. 


The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking recently 
elected the following officers: Anthony 
G. Felix, of the People’s National Bank, 
president; C. W. Fenninger, of the 
Provident Life & Trust Company, vice- 
president; Howard Derly, of the 
Tradesman’s National Bank, secretary; 
Robert A. Frey, of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, treasurer. Eli 
Kendig, Jr., of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany for Guaranteeing Mortgages, was 
elected to the board of governors to fill 
the unexpired term of Martin Lee, re- 
signed. 


B. 


Cc. B. NEWBOLD ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 
DIRECTORY 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
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Clement B. Newbold was elected a 
member of the board to succeed the late 
William H. Barnes. Mr. Newbold is a 
member of the banking firm of W. H. 
Newbold’s Son & Co., and descendant 
of a family long prominent in financial, 
commercial and industrial circles of 
Philadelphia. He is a director of the 
Farmers and Mechanics National Bank, 
the Western Saving Fund Society, the 
Commercial Trust Company, a number 
of fire and life insurance companies and 
a director and vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


RESIGNATION OF AN OLD OFFICIAL 


George Dreisbach, vice-president of 
the Mauch Chunk Trust Company of 
Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, recently 
resigned from that position, after a con- 
tinuous service in the bank and other 
Mauch Chunk banks for over thirty 
years. The board of directors in ac- 
cepting his resignation, which was on 
account of failing health, paid him a 
high tribute for sterling character, hon- 
esty, faithfulness and high sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION, 

BOSTON 


The First National Corporation, with 
offices at 70 Federal street, Boston, has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts, with a _ capital of 
$2,250,000 fully paid in cash, and under 
authority of the Federal Reserve Act 
the First National Bank of Boston has 
acquired all of this stock. The corpo- 

















From Tuesday, June 18, 1918 
CENTRAL TRUST CO. of NEw Yorx 


EstaBiisHep 1875 


UNION TRUST CO. of New Yorx« 
EstaBiisHep 1864 


will be known as 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,000,000 
Deposits $220,000,000 


Until the alterations now being made at No. 80 Broadway are com- 
pleted, the business heretofore transacted by the Central Trust Company 
will continue to be carried on at No. 54 Wall Street and the business here- 
tofore transacted by tie Union Trust Company will continue to be carried 
on at No. 80 Broadway. The business at both offices, however, after the 
effective date of the merger will be transacted by the Central Union Trust 
Company of New York, and new business of any kind may be taken up at 
either office. 

The entire personnel of both companies will be retained and the com- 
pany will be fully equipped to handle financial business of every kind 
consistent with conservative banking. 


JAMES N. WALLACE 
President and Chairman of Board of Trustees 


EDWIN G. MERRILL 
Vice-President and Vice-Chairman of Board of Trustees 
Vice-PREsIDENTS 
G. W. DAVISON E. F. HYDE H. M. POPHAM FF. J. FULLER F. B. SMIDT 
J. Y. G. WALKER J. V. B. THAYER  D. OLCOTT, 2d B. A. MORTON FF. J. LEARY 
M. FERGUSON, Vice-President & Secretary 
H. M. MYRICK, Treasurer 
Cuas. P. STaLLKNECHT, Asst. Sec. T. W. Hartsuorne, Asst. Secy. W. H. Luptum, Asst. Treas. 





O. L. Cores, Asst. Secy. E. P. Rocers, Asst. Secy. S. H. Tatitman, Asst. Treas. 

Geo. J. Cornett, Asst. Secy. D. A. Rowe, Asst. Treas. 
Praza BrancH 42np Street Brancu Firrn Avenve Branch 

Fifth Avenue and 60th Street Madison Avenue and 42nd St. 38th Street and Fifth Avenue 

W. McMaster Mitts, Vice-Prest. C. R. Berrien, Vice-Prest. C. W. Parsons, Asst. Treas. 

Ernest H. Cook, Asst. Treas. Henry C. Hort, Asst. Treas. W. C. Fay, Asst. Mgr. 

F. W. Firtn, Asst. Mgr. R. N. McEnany, Asst. Treas. 


Boarp or Trustees 





WALTER P. BLISS JAMES N. JARVI W. EMLEN BOOSEY ELT 
JAMES C. BRADY AUGUSTUS D. TU TILL. IARD JACOB H. SCHIFF 
JAMES mw tt AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY FREDERICK STRAUSS 
GEO. W. SON CHARLES LANIER EDWIN THO 

OlNSTON XePOREST V. EVERIT MACY CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
Rr CHARD DELAFIELD EDWIN G. MERRII J. Y. G. WALKER 
CLARENCE to 7 ON WILLIAM S| NICHOLS, JR. JAMES N. WALLACE 
HENRY EVA DUDLEY OLCOTT age | M. vin 
FREDERIC a ?. FOSTER DUDLEY On COTT, 2d M. OR WILSO 
ADRIAN ISELIN WILLI AM WOODW. ARD 
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ON THE 


Twin Cities *%° 


SEND YOUR BUSINESS 


Northwest 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


We are prepared to meet your most exacting 
requirements and cordially invite you to write to us 


TO THE 


NATIONAL 
BANK 





ration will supplement the work of the 
bank in the foreign field and will do 
an international letter of credit business, 
and in connection therewith it will de- 
velop a discount market for prime ac- 
ceptances, particularly in New England. 
Offices have been opened in Boston and 
branches may be established in other 
cities and in foreign countries as busi- 
ness develops, as the corporation is pre- 





EDMUND S. WOLFE 


President First Bridgeport National Bank, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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pared to handle financial transactions 
of an international nature. The busi- 
ness of the Corporation will be con- 
ducted in such manner and under such 
regulations as may be provided by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The officers and directors are: Daniel 
G. Wing, president; Charles F. Weed, 
vice-president ; F. Abbot Goodhue, vice- 
president; Daniel A. De Menocal, 
vice-president ; Edwin R. Rooney, treas- 
urer; Edward H. Winslow, assistant 
treasurer; Fletcher L. Gill, assistant 
treasurer; Arthur B. Kinney, secretary. 

Directors: Edwin P. Brown, presi- 
dent United Shoe Machinery Co.; Rob- 
ert F. Herrick, Herrick, Smith, Donald 
& Farley; Henry Hornblower, Horn- 
blower & Weeks; John R. Macomber, 
Harris, Forbes & Company; Andrew 
W. Preston, president United Fruit 
Company; C. G. Rice, U. S. Smelting, 
Refining & Mining Co.; Edwin S. Web- 
ster, Stone & Webster; Albert B. Wells, 
treasurer American Optical Co.; Daniel 
G. Wing, president First National Bank 
of Boston. 


EDMUND 8S. WOLFE, PRESIDENT FIRST 
BRIDGEPORT NATIONAL BANK 


After having served since November 
1 last as assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, Ed- 
mund S. Wolfe has been elected presi- 
dent of the First Bridgeport National 
Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. This honor 
comes to Mr. Wolfe at an early age, 
as he is still a young man, having been 
born at Frederick, Md., September 6, 
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1883. His banking career began with 
the Traders National Bank of Wash- 
ington, which bank he entered as a ju- 
nior clerk. He later resigned from that 
bank to accept a position in the Amer- 
ican National Bank of Washington, of 
which he was elected assistant cashier 
in 1907, which office he held continu- 
ously until 1912, in which year he was 
elected cashier of the District National 
Bank of Washington. Mr. Wolfe re- 
mained in this position until November 
1, 1917, on which date he began his 
duties in The National City Bank of 
New York. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
Cambridge, Mass., declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent. and an extra dividend of one- 
half per cent., payable July 1, 1918, to 
stockholders of record June 20, 1918. 


CONVENTION OF NEW ENGLAND BANKERS 


The fifth annual convention of the 
New England States Bankers Associa- 
tions was held at The Griswold, East- 
ern Point, New London, Friday and 
Saturday, June 21 and 22. The meet- 
ing was a great success. Not only was 
there a large attendance of bankers 
from every part of New England, but 
interest was keen in the many ques- 
tions incident to present conditions 
which were up for discussion. 

The program consisted of business 
meetings of the various state associa- 
tions Friday afternoon, followed by a 
banquet to members and guests in the 
evening, at which Charles T. Treadway, 
president of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion, delivered an address of welcome 
and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler spoke 
on “Some of the By-Products of the 
War.” 

The general convention Saturday 
morning was presided over by Governor 
Charles A. Morss, of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Boston, and addresses were 
delivered by Guy C. Smith, on “A Basis 
for Short Term Farm Loans”; Albert 
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We collect direct Bill 


of Lading items on 
every shipping point in the 
United States and Canada. 
Aspecial department handles 
these items with minimum 
time and cost. . 

We invite correspondence 
with any bank or shipper 
handling a volume of this 
class of items. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Strictly a Commercial Bank 
Established 1869 











Breton, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, on “Commercial Credits 
Through Acceptances”; Pierre Jay, 
chairman Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York, on “State Institutions and the 
Federal Reserve System,” and Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton, president Mer- 
chants National Bank, New York, on 
“What This War Means.” 

Saturday afternoon was spent in en- 
tertainment of various sorts. 

The meetings of the different state 
associations, held Friday afternoon, 
were well attended. Officers were 
elected for the coming year and other 
business transacted, and addresses were 
delivered by men of national reputa- 
tion. Everywhere the sentiment was 
expressed that the bankers of New 
England should stand as a unit in the 
present crisis of the country and lend 
every cffort to the support of the na- 




















National City 
({f,)z) Special Bank Investment Service 
Wena —and Why 





A Message to Bankers 


TO BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES 
EVERYWHERE 


Gent lemen:- 


The first and foremost aim of a company organized 
by bankers and directed by a board composed of bankers 
is naturally to serve most efficiently the banks of the 
Nation. 


The average bank has three chief problems: de- 
posits, loans, and investments. The first two can be 
dealt with on local information, but in its investment 
function the bank must have a national outlook. There 
is no basic reason why a bank's location need restrict 
it to local opportunities in investments. 


We believe that our system equips us to study 
and to understand exceptionally well the different bank- 
ing conditions throughout the country, and, through our 
chain of Correspondent Offices, located in twenty-nine 
cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to render an 
unparalleled investment service. 


The very volume of our business and the scope of 
our organization permits specialization among our men to 
the point that they become recognized experts in their 
particular lines. It permits continual educational work 
among our employees to the point that the standard of 
their knowledge of finance is raised and reflected in 
our service to banks. It permits us to equip our Cor- 
respondent Offices with trained men, and with all the 
mechanical facilities that spell quick and efficient 
service to the local community. It permits information 
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of vital importance, such as that furnished through our 
Tax Department, to be freely given to the public. The 
distribution of the expense over a broad volume of busi- 


ness makes this service possible. 


Above all, the volume 


of our business permits us to carry and offer such a 
diversity of bonds, short-term notes, and acceptances 
that we can always meet the requirements of a customer, 
rather than ask the customer to adapt his requirements 
to a restricted list. 


We know that such an equipment is unique and 
presents opportunity to the bankers of the country who 
choose to utilize it. 


In a series of talks with bankers in subsequent 
numbers of this magazine, we will explain some features 
of our banking service, which we hope will be of 


interest. 


Our commercial purpose is frankly to buy and 
sell securities at a profit, but we recognize that we 
have no claim to the investment business of any bank ex- 
cept as the service rendered by us is not only efficient 


and intelligent but unusual in its features. 


Ateany, N. Y 

Ten Eyck Bldg. 
ATLANTA. GA, 

Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 

Munsey Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. 

10 State Street 
Burrao, N.Y. 

Marine Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

137 So. La Salle St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Fourt!: Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Guardian Bldg. 


Bonds 


Very truly yours, 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY. 





President. 





The National City Company 
The National City Bank Bldg., New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


Dayton, On!1o0 MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
Mutual Home Bldg. McKnight Bldg. 
DENVER, CoLo. Newark, N. J 
718 17th Street B.. ora St. m 
New ORLEANS, LA 
Despen. Sm, t 301 Baronne St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
HARTFORD, Come 1421 Chestnut Street 
Conn. Mate e- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Fletcher Savings & PORTLAND, ORE. 
rust Bldg. Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
Republic Bidg. Industrial Trust Bldg. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 1214 Mutual Bldg. 


Hibernian Bidg. 


Short Term Notes 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

424 California St 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Hoge Bidg. 
SPRINGFIFLD. Mass 

8rd National Bunk Bldg. 
£tT. Louts, Mo 

Bk. of Coummerce Bldg. 
WAsnHINGcTON, D.C 

741 15th St., N. W. 
WILKES BARRE, Pa. 

Miners Bank Bldy. 


Lonpon, E. C. 2 Eng 
36 Bishopsgate 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


IAN 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange. Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 
Capital & Surplus, $2,500,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-Pres. 


Resources, $15,235,000 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 











tional government in the promotion of 
its war program. 

President C. A. Hinsch, of the Con- 
necticut Bankers Association, addressed 
the meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion, which registered itself unani- 
mously against any plan for the guar- 
anteeing of bank deposits. At the gen- 
eral convention Saturday morning the 
following resolution was also passed: 

“That the members of the New Eng- 
land States Bankers Associations, in 
joint convention assembled at The 
Griswold, Eastern Point, on June 22, 
declare themselves as unanimously op- 
posed to Senate bill 4426, and emphati- 
cally protest against the enactment into 
law of the said bill, or any other bill 
providing for the guarantee of deposits 
in any form. They believe it to be 
wrong in principle, inasmuch as_ it 
would jeopardize the very elements that 
make for the stability of the banking 
system by placing a premium upon in- 
competency, recklessness and dishon- 
esty.” 

In urging the state banks to come 
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into the Reserve System, Mr. Jay said 
that so far as he could see all the ob- 
jections which the state banks had pre- 
viously had to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem were swept away, except one, that 
the Federal Reserve Bank does not pay 
interest on deposits. It probably never 
will—it never can. When it does it 
ceases to be a reservoir of credit power, 
would cease to be a reserve bank at all. 
He also spoke of the advantages of the 
bank’s collection system, saying that 
no bank can collect as quickly as the 
Federal Reserve. Previously the banks 
had felt compelled to carry large emer- 
gency funds, but now, through the 
operation of the Federal Reserve, they 
can loan up much closer and with per- 
fect safety. The Federal Reserve Bank 
is the emergency reserve. Efforts were 
being made to enlist every bank in the 
system. If an American army is Foch’s 
reserve, the Federal Bank should be 
Foch’s financial reserve. If we have 
full strength on the field in France, we 
have got to have full strength finan- 
cially at home. 





Established 


60 Years of Con- 
servative Banking 


Mechanics-American 


National Bank 
of St. Louis 


Capital, 
Surplus, $2,500,000 


$2,000,000 
Resources, $44,663,000 


A STRONG BANK WITH THE EQUIPMENT, THE EXPERIENCE AND 


THE 


STRENGTH TO GIVE THE BEST SERVICE 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 


FRANK O. HICKS. . . Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. CALFEE 





CHARLES L. ALLEN. . 
JAMES R. LEAVELL.. 


Asst. Cashier 
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Asst. Cashier 
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GOVERNOR FANCHER WANTS SILVER 
CERTIFICATES 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, through Governor Fancher, has 
asked banks in that district to send to 
the regional bank what silver certifi- 
cates they have on hand or take in from 
time to time. They will receive in ex- 
change other currency. Governor Fan- 
cher asks now for silver certificates in 
$5 denomination, and as soon as the 
Federal Reserve bank notes of $1 and 
$2 denomination are ready, he will ask 
for silver certificates in those denomi- 
nations. The request is in connection 
with the government’s policy of melt- 
ing into bullion the silver dollars be- 
hind the $350,000,000 of silver cer- 
tificates. 


IMPORTANT INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


It has been announced that the share- 
holders of the United Banking and Sav- 
ings Company of Cleveland will be 
asked to approve an increase in the 


capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,- 


000. This calls attention to the re- 
markably prosperous conditions of this 
institution. The directors contemplate 
declaration of sixty per cent. stock 
dividend out of the new stock, and to 
sell the balance at $200 a share to 
business friends of the institution. The 
stock sold last on the open market at 
$300 a share. 

The United’s deposits approximate 
$11,500,000 and its surplus and undi- 
vided profits are about equal to the 
present capital stock. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO REMEMBERS 
ITS EMPLOYEES 


More than 130 of the employees of 
the First National Bank of Chicago 
have joined the colors since our country 
entered the world war. This decrease 
in the number of experienced workers 
together with the general increased vol- 
ume of work has called for added ef- 
forts on the part of those who remained. 
Appreciative of the response received, 
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What Do Bankers Want? 


Years ago, in seeking to increase our 
business with banks, we answered that 
question for ourselves. 
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BANKERS WANT SERVICE— 
Individual, Prompt, Efficient Service, 


We have therefore specialized on Service—and the volume of 
our deposits from banks is now larger than that of any other 
institution West of the Mississippi River. 

WRITE US—CALL ON US 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ‘ST. LOUIS 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, $13,000,000.00 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 


B. COWEN, Vice-President 


J. A. LEWIS, Vice-President and Cashier 


R. F. McNALLY, Vice-President 


and in view of existing conditions, the 
First National Bank of Chicago on May 
28 distributed to its employees a bonus 
of five per cent. of their annual salary. 
This is the second bonus distribution 
made by this institution, the first one 
of ten per cent. being made on Janu- 
ary l. 


LIBERTY LOAN AFFECTS CHICAGO SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS 


The Third Liberty Loan had a de- 
pressing effect on savings deposits in 
Chicago, but to a less degree than had 
been anticipated. This is attributed to 
the intensity of the work in the cam- 
paign. People who had never before 
been inside of a bank bought bonds. 
Commenting on the loss of savings de- 
posits, E. D. Hulbert, president of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, 
said: 

Of course, we do not like to see our sav- 
ings deposits decrease, but we want the 
people to subscribe for Government bonds 
and we prefer that we should lose savings 
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deposits rather than commercial balances. 

The savings are intended eventually for in- 

vestments. The commercial accounts are 

active and the money withdrawn from them 

goes out of active business. 

NATIONAL BANKS CAN ACT AS TRUSTEES 
IN ILLINOIS 


An opinion has been made public in 
Springfield, Ill., by Attorney-General 
Brundage to the effect that national 
banks have a legal right to do a trust 
business in Illinois, despite the recent 
adverse decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court. Mr. Brundage bases his ruling 
on the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in a Michigan case. 

The Illinois decision was given in the 
case of the First National Bank of Jo- 
liet. Brundage’s ruling advised State 
Auditor Russel to issue permits to do 
such business to National banks. As a 
result of attorney-general’s opinion 
Russel said he would set about at once 
to issue permits to national banks wish- 
ing to engage in trust business in the 
state provided they were granted neces- 

















A state institution, a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, 
a Trust Company with seven 
distinct departments—the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company offers 
banks and bankers unusually com- 
prehensive facilities. 
Write for a copy of our latest 
booklet ‘‘Service Complete’’ giv- 
ing an outline of the wide scope of 


our service. 








Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


ST. LOUIS 

















sary authority by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The Illinois Supreme Court at a re- 
cent term in declining to recede from 
the original position against national 
banks did not ignore the sweeping de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court, but said that the Joliet bank had 
not observed the proper method of pro- 
cedure. 

ST. LOUIS BANKS CHANGE THEIR 
CLOSING HOUR 


Dating from June 3 the closing hour 
of the members of the St. Louis Clear- 
ing-House Association was changed 
from 3 to 2 p. m.; the closing hour on 
Saturdays remaining as heretofore—12 
noon. 
CHICAGO 


BANKERS OPPOSE GUARANTY 


BILL 


Action has been taken by the Chicago 
Clearing-House Association against the 
Shafroth bill, providing for the guar- 





anty of deposits not exceeding $5,000. 
A written protest was sent to all IIli- 
nois representatives and senators and to 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate by J. B. For- 
gan, chairman of the clearing-house 
committee, and with the approval of that 
committee, stating that the Chicago 
banks are unanimously opposed to the 
passage of the bill. Among other things, 
the protest says: 


The taxation of the sound and conserva- 
tively managed national banks which form 
the overwhelming majority, for the benefit 
of the depositors of the very few which 
are unsound and recklessly managed, we 
consider unjust and unequitable for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

It proposes to tax the sound national 
banks for the benefit of the depositors of 
a very small minority of banks which are 
mismanaged. It proposes to tax good banks 
to support bad, to penalize honesty, ability, 
experience and training to compensate for 
incompetency, dishonesty and ignorance; it 
removes from banking the essential charac- 
teristic on which success in the business has 
been based, viz., the necessity for maintain- 
ing reputation for character, prudence, fore- 
sight, sagacity and conservatism. It pro- 
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Lux Home Safes 
COST CONSIDERABLY LESS 


Than other quality banks; receive all 
coins from half dollars down, also paper 
money. Made of high-grade material, 
heavily nickeled on copper, name-plate 
on etched brass plate. 
FREE SAMPLE 
On request, to officials of Banking Institutions 
Write us 


STRONGHART COMPANY 


1510 Wabash Avenue - - Chicago 











poses to place the reckless and speculative 
banks on the same level with the best man- 
aged and the most conservative, which will 
lead to competition calculated to draw all of 
them down to the least meritorious. 

Under the protection of such an act un- 
sound banks, by granting their customers 
accommodations contrary to all sound bank- 
ing principles and methods, would take 
business away from the sound ones, while 
to the extent of their contributions to the 
guaranty fund sound institutions would be 
required to support the unsound in their 
recklessness, besides giving them a stand- 
ing and credit which they could not other- 
wise obtain. 

The proposed legislation, therefore, does 
not give the honestly and well managed 
banks a square deal; it places a premium 
on dishonest and reckless banking and will 
go far to destroy the incentive of banks 
and bankers to establish for themselves a 
good name and reputation in their various 
communities. 


BIG OWNERS OF CHICAGO BANK STOCKS 


The Chicago “Evening Post” says the 
Norman W. Harris estate maintains its 


rank as the largest single owner of Chi- 
cago bank stocks, it being listed as hav- 
ing holdings in five institutions amount- 
ing to $5,852,970. Edward F. Swift 
holds stock in nineteen banks of a par 
value of $1,100,600, while James A. 
Patten holds stock in twelve banks and 
J. Ogden Armour in ten banks, the lat- 
ter’s holdings being valued at $3,589,- 
790. E. H. Gary of the United States 
Steel Corporation is down for $1,508,- 
900, distributed among four banks. Ira 
N. Morris owns stock in ten banks and 
A. G. Becker in twenty-two, although 
Becker’s total is only $627,000. Louis 
F. Swift is the owner of stock in eleven 
banks. The Marshall Field Estate is 
credited with interest in five banks, 
while the Edward Morris Estate is 
down for seven banks. George Ade, the 
humorist, is listed as the owner of twen- 
ty-two shares of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank. 


TRAINING SCHEME FOR BOYS 


A system of compulsory athletic 
training for every boy between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one years is 
urged by Nelson N. Lampert, vice- 
president of the Fort Dearborn Nation- 
al Bank of Chicago. Mr. Lampert is 
also president of the Chicago Athletic 
Association, and his ideas are therefore 
very practical. At the same time he 
has the banker’s thoroughness, and 
therefore reviews the need of such a 
training as a preparation of the boys 
and men of America for the new duties 
that will fall upon them after the war. 


MR. ENGELKE, OF MILWAUKEE, HONORED 


The cashier of the American Ex- 
change Bank of Milwaukee, Carl En- 
gelke, has been elected president of the 
Milwaukee division of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Mr. Engelke 
served as treasurer for a number of 
terms, and in this position he is suc- 
ceeded by George D. Prentice, assistant 
cashier of the Marine National Bank. 


MR. KUOLT TO SUCCEED HIMSELF 


It is said that Governor Phillips of 
Wisconsin will renominate Albert E. 
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Kuolt to succeed himself as State Com- 
uussior’r of Banking of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Kuelt’s term expired May 15. It is 
probable that no appointment will be 
made until the regular legislative session 
in January, 1919. Mr. Kuolt was ap- 
pointed for the five-year term in 1913. 
NEW BANK AT PORTERFIELD 

A new bank has been incorporated at 
Porterfield, Wis., under the name of the 
Farmers and Traders Bank, and has 
received the approval of the State 
Banking Department. The incorpor- 
ators are Otto A. Rusch, E: F. Chris- 
tock, J. C. Voelker, Casper Rowe, 
Charles Francoun, Veil Kleinprent, and 
Arthur Olson. 


NEW BANK AT NORFOLK 


The City Bank and Trust Co. is be- 
ing organized in Norfolk, Va. It will 
have a capital of $100,000 with author- 
ized capital of $200,000, and will do a 
day and night business. The City Bank 
and Trust Company will begin business 
in temporary quarters, but later will 
move to the uptown section of Norfolk. 
The officers are A. F. Cathey, president ; 
J. B. Morgan, first vice-president; T. R. 
Upton, second vice-president; J. A. C. 
Groner, secretary and Walter Dusch, 
treasurer. 


BANK BUILDING BELONGS TO CITY, SAYS 
KANSAS BANK PRESIDENT 


H. E. Bond, superintendent for 
Hoggson Brothers, the builders, is ex- 
erting every effort to finish up the thou- 
sand and one last-minute details in the 
completion of the new building for the 
First State Bank, Pittsburg, Kan., so 
that the bank may take possession of 
its new, handsome, modern Roman- 
Doric temple of commerce. 

President Jay N. Patmor in inviting 
the public to the “house warming,” 
said: 

In inviting the public to help us celebrate 
the opening of our new building, we are not 
wholly actuated by a sense of our own per- 
sonal pride. We believe that our home is 
something more than a new house for our 
banking institution; it belongs to Pitts- 
burgh, and through the builders we have 
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attempted to 


express 
spirit of our town. 

Someone has said that an individual bank 
building, such as has been designed and 
built for the First State Bank, is its own 
herald. Certainly there is no mistaking its 
purpose. In the simple dignity of its archi- 
tecture—distinct, individual—it stands as a 
bulwark of security. Its very aspect lends 
confidence. It is the concrete expression of 
the trust features of the banking business. 
The structure typifies the institution, and 
both become capitalized in the minds of the 
public. 


something of the 


The First State Bank was organized 
in 1903 by the late James Patmor, then 
the senior banker of Crawford county in 
point of number of years actively en- 
gaged in the banking business. The 
bank was organized with a capital of 
$25,000. James Patmor died December 
15, 1909, and Jay N. Patmor, his son, 
who had been cashier, was elected to the 
presidency of the bank in January, 
1910. C. G. Henderlider became cash- 
ier at the time. Mrs. Bertha A. Patmor, 
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widow of the founder of the bank, is 
vice-president. The First State Bank 
increased its capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000 on March 16, 1912, and created 
a surplus of $25,000. The resources of 
the bank are now nearing the million 
dollar mark. 


FRED ELLSWORTH FITS THE SITUATION 


Fred W. Ellsworth, who recently be- 
came vice-president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Or- 
leans, is making his presence felt among 
the Southern bankers. He was an in- 
terested visitor at the Mississippi Bank- 
ers’ convention, and thus displayed his 
enthusiasm over the meeting: 

That Mississippi convention, at Camp 
Shelby, was one of the most interesting an] 
enjoyable and profitable and inspiring bank- 
ers’ conventions that I have ever been 
privileged to attend. It was 100 per cent. 
patriotic and 100 per cent. American, from 
start to finish. It certainly would be great 
if all the state conventions this year, like 
the Mississippi convention, would be held 
at a soldiers’ camp. 


FRANK I. DUGAN HONORED 


Frank I. Dugan, cashier of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Louisville, Ky., 
has been elected treasurer of the Louis- 
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ville Automobile Club. Mr. Dugan is 
one of the most popular bankers in Lou- 
isville, and his friends will rejoice with 
him over the new honor that has been 
conferred upon him. 


PETERSBURG 
COMPANY 


SAVINGS AND INSURANCE 
TO HAVE ENLARGED 
QUARTERS 


Active work has been commenced by 
Hoggson Brothers, the New York 
builders, on the remodelling and mod- 
ernizing of the banking rooms of the 
Petersburg Savings and _ Insurance 
Company, at Petersburg, Va. 

The remodelled quarters will provide 
ample room for the company’s increase 
in business. New equipment and ap- 
pliances will be installed, and when the 
work is completed the company will 
have a thoroughly up-to-date home. The 
decision of the directors to modernize 
and enlarge their present quarters is en- 
tirely in keeping with the times. While 
the government has not placed any ab- 
solute ban on new construction, the au- 
thorities have suggested that no new 
building operations be undertaken which 
will involve the utilization of labor, ma- 
terial and capital required in the pro- 
duction, supply or distribution of direct 
or indirect war needs. With this in 
view, concerns needing additional space 
are adapting their present quarters, 
through remodelling and enlarging, to 
solve their problems. 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS, 


ENLARGES BUILDING 


On May 13 the now enlarged and 
handsomely remodelled building of the 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis, situ- 
ated at Eighth, Locust and St. Charles 
streets, was opened for business and 
public inspection. It is estimated more 
than 18,000 persons visited the banking 
rooms on that day, and over 47,000 
during the opening week. Floral offer- 
ings were sent by all the other finan- 
cial institutions of St. Louis and a 
humber of correspondent banks, and the 
officers of the company were the re- 
cipients of congratulatory letters and 
telegrams from all over the United 
States. The Mercantile Trust Co. re- 
cently absorbed the Mercantile National 
Bank of St. Louis, for many years its 
affiliated institution. Festus J. Wade 
is president. The capital of the en- 
larged institution is $3,000,000, with 
surplus and profits of $7,000,000. To- 
tal resources are $59,658,970. 


MR. HARRIS QUITS THE MERCANTILE 


Virgil M. Harris has resigned the po- 
sition of trust officer of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis. He had 
been in the employ of the Mercantile 
for nearly twenty years, and was very 
popular with everybody connected with 
the company. After a vacation in the 
East he will return to St. Louis and 
begin the practice of law. Whatever his 
occupation, he will always enjoy the es- 
teem of the many friends he made while 
in the banking business. 


RICHARD §&. 


Richard S. Hawes, Jr., son of Rich- 
ard S. Hawes, vice-president of the 
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Third National Bank of St. Louis, has 
received a commission from the Red 
Cross to drive an ambulance on the 
Italian front. He is in his nineteenth 
year. 


BANK OF COMMERCE GIFT TO RED CROSS 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis made a cash donation to the 
Red Cross of $25,000. President Lons- 
dale said the action could not be called 
liberality. It was but the fulfillment 
of a duty. 


WOMEN IN A PORTLAND BANK 


The First National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon, now employs women to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds of its force. Arthur 
W. Jones, assistant cashier, reports 
further that they are doing satisfactory 
work, but that it requires on an aver- 
age five girls at present to do three 
men’s work, and that they are not yet 
sufficiently schooled to banking rush 
hours to stand the pressure with the 
same. calm that men do. They are, on 
the whole, however, satisfactory. The 
large number of girls is directly attrib- 
utable to the war, thirty men of the 
bank having joined the colors, and more 
are going steadily. 


THIRD IN THE RACE 


Silver Bow county, Montana, sub- 
scribed $4,397,900 in the third Liberty 
Loan drive, placing this community 
third in the United States for towns of 
from 50,000 to 100,000 population. The 
quota was $2,100,000, and actual re- 
turns show the investments by local peo- 
ple to have been more than double what 
was asked, an actual percentage of 210. 


BOOSTING TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


Citizens of Joliet, Ill, recently re- 
ceived a communication from the retail 
merchants of that city, asking them to 
give a trade acceptance whenever they 
desire credit. The letter contained the 
following strong points: 

Your patriotic duty to your country, your 
town and your merchant is to give a Trade 
Acceptance if you want credit when you 
purchase goods. Your merchant is com- 
pelled to pay promptly for the goods which 
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he sells to you, and both the price of the 
goods and the cost of operation are so 
much higher than formerly that your me:- 
chant needs more capital to finance his busi- 
ness than ever before. 

Your open account is a dead asset on your 
merchants books, but your Trade Accept- 
ance can be used at the bank by your mer- 
chant to raise money to carry on his busi- 
ness. 

The Government at Washington says, 
“Strong credit conditions are essential to 


win the war and Trade Acceptances will 
help.” 

Trade Acceptances will tend to keep 
things going in the interests of your farm, 
your factory, your investments, or your job. 

A Trade Acceptance is not a reflection on 
your credit or your integrity. It is merely 
evidence that you are willing to return the 
favor for the accommodation that you re- 
ceive. 

Are you with us? Sure you are. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION OUT 
FOR 20,000 MEMBERS 


The American Bankers Association 
has begun a campaign for 20,000 mem- 
bers by September 1, next. The in- 
crease in membership since the conven- 
tion last September has broken all rec- 
ords. In the last twelve months the 
gain in membership has been 1,483, and 
on May 28 there were 18,189 members. 

Since May 1, 1908, the membership 
has nearly doubled. New York and 
Illinois are tied for first place with 
1,082 members each, Pennsylvania is 
third with 990, Iowa fourth with 931, 
Kansas has 844, and Ohio 745. 

There are nearly 30,000 banks in the 
United States and the Association has, 
therefore, great possibilities of further 
expansion. The goal of 20,000 by Sep- 
tember 1 is a modest ambition. As a 
special inducement for joining, it has 
been ordered that the payment of dues 
for one year will bring the privileges 
of membership until August 31, 1919. 

The officers of the Association feel 
that at this critical time the advantages 
of membership to banks are supple- 
mented by the necessity for codperation. 
Great demands are being made on the 
banks. The Government is dependent 
on them for financing the war and the 
requirements of business are such that 
the banker must be unusually alert and 
discreet. The American Bankers As- 
sociation, as the great organization 
through which bankers can speak offi- 
cially, has worked effectively in promot- 
ing the Liberty Loan and War Savings 


campaigns and its officers and various 
committees and commission are making 
careful study of all financial legislation 
and banking regulations. 

The larger the membership, the more 
effective the work. Every bank in the 
United States should be a member of 
the American Bankers Association. 


SALE OF BONDS TO FARMERS 


Perhaps the best feature of the Third 
Liberty Loan was the fact that nearly 
twenty million people were numbered 
among the subscribers, and next to that 
fact in importance is the one which 
showed the support given the loan by 
the farming population of the country. 

Not only did the farmers purchase 
liberally of the bonds, but the rural com- 
munities as a rule were more prompt 
in completing their quotas of the loan 
than the larger cities. More than 20,- 
000 communities in the United States 
subscribed or oversubscribed _ their 
quotas, many of them on the first day 
of the campaign. The majority of these 
were not cities, but country districts. 

Iowa, a typical agricultural State, 
was the first to subscribe its quota and 
was followed by Oregon, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and other States in which 
agriculture is the leading industry. 


OUR TRADE WITH THE PHILIPPINES 


The service department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of New York 
sends out this information concerning 
the share of the United States in the 
trade with the Philippines: The growth 
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of our trade with the Philippine Islands 
is a gratifying story of steady expan- 
sion. In 1917, 57 per cent. of the value 
of all imports were of American origin, 
while 66 per cent. of all exports from 
the Islands were sent to the United 
States. In 1907 we furnished but sev- 
enteen per cent. of the total imports and 
received only thirty-one per cent. of the 
exports from the Philippine Islands. 
Our exports to the Philippines in 1917 
were more than seven and a half times 
those in 1907, and our imports from 
them were more than six times those in 
the earlier year. 

Philippine reports of imports of iron 
and steel include not only iron and steel, 
but all finished products, including a 
great deal of machinery. Imports de- 
clined since 1913, until during 1916 
they totalled but $3,763,239, as against 
$8,613,904 three years earlier; but in 
1917 they increased to $5,927,563. The 
United States entirely dominates the 
market, our imports constituting about 
eighty-one per cent. in 1916 and eighty- 
four per cent. in 1915. Japan’s exports 
to the Islands have leaped from one- 
tenth of one per cent. in 1913 to six 
per cent. in 1916. Great Britain’s ex- 
ports fell from thirteen per cent. of 
the total iron and steel and manufac- 
turers imported into the Islands in 
1913 to eight per cent. in 1916, while 
Germany’s fell from eight per cent. in 
1913 to less than one-half of one per 
cent. in 1916. 


GREAT GROWTH OF A. B. A. MEMBERSHIP 


During the past year, ending with 
April 24, 1918, the membership of 


American Bankers Association has made 
the largest gain in the history of the 
Association, and the smallest percentage 
of loss on account of failures and de- 
linquents. Following are the figures: 


Membership, April 24, 1917... 16,671 
Loss by failures, mergers, liqui- 


dations, delinquents, ete 


16,370 

Additions to membership to 
April 24, 1918, inclusive... . 
Membership April 24, 1918.... 


1,674 
18,044 


A net gain of 


This great increase is due not only 
to the campaigns carried on from the 
general office, but also to the energetic 
work of the sections, council members, 
state vice-presidents and state secre- 


taries, all of whom have contributed 
their quota. At the present time a cam~ 
paign is being conducted in states hav- 
ing almost a full membership, with the 
object of reaching the 100 per cent. 
mark. Special efforts are also being 
made to increase the membership in 
those states now near the point where 
a few more members will mean another 
representative on the council. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE FACTS 


Jerome Thralls, secretary of the Na- 
tional Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association, says bankers and 
business men generally are beginning 
to recognize the trade acceptance as an 
instrument which if rightfully used will 
be a means of greatly improving the 
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credit system and strengthening the 
financial position of the entire country. 
It will not make a bad debt good, but 
it will put vitality into many commer- 
cial transactions which under the open 
book account system are a drag and a 
dead weight to the credit and financial 
system. In other words, the Trade Ac- 
ceptance is to many trade transactions 
what army discipline is to the rookies. 
It puts them into shape to respond when 
called for service. 


HERE IS A SOLVENT BANK 

Now they are calling the United 
States Food Administration the food 
bank of the nation. In commercial af- 
fairs you put your money in the bank 
knowing that the multiplication of many 
small accounts gives stability and makes 
possible larger transactions in the world 
of business than could be handled with 
any small fund. No depositor expects 
to see his money all the time. It is 
sufficient to know that it is in good 
company, in other words, that the bank 
is solvent. Wheat is in very much the 
same situation as money in the world 
to-day. Large transactions are neces- 
sary if the world war is to be fought to 
a successful conclusion for ourselves 
and the Allies, and yet these large trans- 
actions must be based upon the multi- 
plied savings of millions of people. 
Each one can deposit in the general 
store only a small amount. What is 
very important is for every saver of 
wheat to know that the Food Adminis- 
tration is protecting his interests, that 
sufficient reserves will always be kept 
to guarantee the support of American 
citizens. This knowledge begets confi- 
dence, and confidence eliminates hoard- 
ing and “runs” on the bank. The Food 
Administration is your food bank, and 
it is solvent. 
BANKING HOURS 


CHANGE IN CANADIAN 


A change in the hours of Canadian 
banking institutions went into effect to- 


day, June 1. The working period was 
not changed, but banks, instead of open- 
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ing at 10 a. m. and closing at 3 p. m., 
have fixed their hours from 9:30 a. m. 
to 2:30 P. M.; Saturday, the hours will 
be from 9:30 to 12 o'clock. 

The banks also propose to discon- 
tinue the custom of accepting payment 
for water, gas or electric light rates or 
taxes, at the banks. There has been 
little return to the institutions in this 
class of business, and, with depleted 
staffs and a large percentage of inex- 
perienced help, bankers have decided to 
reduce the work as much as possible. 
The public will be asked to assist in re- 
ducing the number of checks issued by 
paying small bills in cash, and the cus- 
tom of remaining open in the evenings 
will be abandoned, except in Quebec, 
where much of the business of some 
banks is done after the ordinary work- 
ing day is over. 

The Canadian Bankers Association, 
in asking the codperation of the public 
on behalf of the banks in their new 
move, say: 


More than half the men in the banks of 
Canada are now on military service, and 
the number which remains is being steadily 
reduced. 

Women clerks have been employed in 
thousands and have done splendidly, but 
they have not the experience of the men 
they replace. It would be out of the ques- 
tion to expect them to work as rapidly 
or with the same knowledge of banking 
officers of many years’ training in the pro- 
fession. 

The drain upon the number of expe- 
rienced officers has now reached a_ point 
where it is necessary to ask the public to 
take into consideration this decrease in effi- 
ciency, and to lighten, as far as they can, 
the burden thus thrown upon those left to 
run the business. Canada was never so 
busy as now and the volume of banking 
business is greater than ever before. 

Transact your banking business in the 
morning as far as possible, and as early as 
possible. Try to avoid a rush at closing 
time. 

Do not draw any more checks than are 
absolutely necessary. Instead of paying 
small accounts by check, draw the money in 
one amount and pay in cash. 


The changed hours, it states, ‘will 
give the staff more time to complete the 
large amount of work which cannot be 
taken up until after the office is closed 
to the public.” 








